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Aotes. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN SUSSEX, 

The festivities of the Christmas season naturally 
‘Tequire considerable preparation, and so it is neces- 
sary to glance at what takes place for about a 
month before the festival. In Sussex it is usual 
to prepare the mincemeat before “Stir-up Sun- 


day” (i.c., the Sunday next before Advent), so 


named from the Collect for the day, which com- 
mences, “Stir up, we beseech Thee, O Lord.” 
The Collect warns the Sussex housewife of the ap- 
proach of Christmas, and to commence to “ stir up” 
her plum-pudding, and tells the grocer to stock his 
shop-window with Christmas fruits for sale. The 
Rev. Prebendary Campion says, “I have been 
told by old Sussex people that the mincemeat for 
making mince-pies was brought out on this day 
and tasted by the whole company, and all the pies 


“eaten during the season were made from this mix- 


ture.” Each taster ought (so the orthodox say) to 
wish on tasting the mincemeat. Sussex mince- 
meat is a palatable compound, not merely com- 


= of currants and sugar, with a dash of spice, 


containing good beef and prime suet well 
ped. It may not be out of place here to give 


the old recipe* for making mincemeat: “Lean 
beef (well boiled) 4 Ib., beef suet 4 lb., sugar } Ib., 
currants 4 lb., candied peel 2 0z.; about six apples, 
cut very fine ; add a little nutmeg and brandy. 
Put into a jar and cover with brandy paper.” 

The next proceeding is the manufacture of the 
Christmas pudding, and the stirring of this is a 
matter of grave importance, After careful mixing 
it is first stirred by the mother, then by the father, 
next by the children in order of seniority, and in- 
cluding the baby (should there be one), and lastly 
by the servants, as every one residing under the 
roof must stir. Each person on stirring must 
wish, not mentioning the wish to any one. The 
pudding must be stirred carefully, and the spoon 
moved round to follow the sun, Should any 
member of the household not be at hand on his 
turn arriving, the pudding should be placed aside 
to await his return. In mixing the pudding it is 
usual to put in a ring, a button (of horn or some 
harmless material, and not too small), a thimble, 
and a crooked sixpence. When the pudding is 
cut the one who gets the ring is expected to be 
married before the year is out (a rather short 
period !), the recipient of the button will die an 
old bachelor, the one getting the thimble will die 
an old maid, whilst the crooked sixpence of course 
brings good luck. 

On St. Thomas’s Day (December 21) the poor 
made their preparation for Christmas by collecting 
doles, and were formerly termed dollers. The 
“‘ Diary of Walter Gale,” schoolmaster of Mayfield, 
Sussex, says, under date December 21, 1749 :— 
‘**T went to the school, where we were followed by 
Mr. R. Baker and his lady, and Master Kent, who 
ordered Stephen Parker, the sexton, to let some of 
the dollers in, which being done, he distributed 
the cash, I taking the account of the receivers. 
We found the number to be 108” (Suss, Arch. 
Coll., ix. 189). Like some other words, the word 
dole, derived from the Anglo-Saxon délan (to 
divide), has lost its old force and meaning, 
which was really a Givision, or sharing with our 
poorer neighbours, and is now degraded to mean 
a pittance or small allowance. In some parts of 
Sussex this day is called “Giving Day,” but for- 
merly the old people went “a-gooding,” and 
Horsfield, writing in 1827 (Hist. and Antigq. of 
Lewes, ii. 263), says the custom was then kept up 
in Lewes and the neighbourhood, and was confined 
to women, who in a body went from house to house 
soliciting alms, with which they made merry, and 
what remained was divided amongst them. The 
Rev. W. D. Parish says, “ The presumed object is 
now to obtain money or provisions for the approach- 
ing festival of Christmas,” and asserts that “a 
widow has a right to a double dole.” In recent 


* This recipe has come down from the writer’s grand- 
mother, a Sussex woman, whose ancestors lived in tie 
county for more than two centuries, 
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doles have become very firmly established in 
righton in two interesting forms. The first is in 
connexion with the Brighton Borough Magistrates’ 
Poor-box. An excellent plan was started about 
1855 by Arthur Bigge, Esq., the police magistrate 
(who is now senior to all holding that office in 
England), of presenting to the deserving aged poor 
of Brighton half-a-sovereign each on (or about) St. 
Thomas's Day. In 1882 the numbers participat- 
ing were 63 men and 87 women, total 150, and 
their ages ranged from seventy-two to ninety-one, 
the average being eighty-one. The distribution 
being made on the knowledge of the police is a 
arantee against any misapplication of the funds. 
he second form of dole is under the will 
of the late Mr. John Bates, of Norfolk Road, 
Brighton (died May 28, 1874), who bequeathed to 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors of Brighton* 
asum of 12,000/. upon trust, to apply the income 
amongst the poor of Brighton over fifty years of age 
on December 21 (or 22), yearly, one-third to be 
iven in bread, another in meat, and the remainder 
coals, The practice is to issue orders on local 
tradesmen to the value of twelve shillings for every 
person, one-third of each being for bread, meat, 
and coals respectively. The mayor is allowed to 
nominate thirty persons, and the fifty-one alder- 
men and councillors nominate twelve each. The 
testator also bequeathed 1,000/. to the Brighton 
School Board upon trust, to apply the income on 
600/. thereof for a Christmas treat for the teachers 
and children of Sunday-schools in Brighton, and 
the income on the remainder for those in Hove. 
In recent years musical (?) performances in an- 
ticipation of Christmas have been introduced, to 
the annoyance of householders in Brighton and 
other Sussex towns. Idle boys enter the front 
gardens of houses, and attempt to sing “ Hark, the 
herald angels sing,” or some other Christmas 
hymn ; but being generally unable to manage even 
one verse correctly, they usually beat an ignomi- 
nious retreat. This nuisance commences earlier 
each year, and now is ushered in with the first 
week of December. Brass bands also patrol the 
streets about one o'clock in the morning, and 
when (as is not unfrequently the case) the members 
of the band are half intoxicated, weary sleepers 
are startled with weird variations on tunes from 
Moody and Sankey’s collection. The boys and 
bands term themselves “ waits.” The old Sussex 
customs of wassailing are, however, of greater 
interest. The lawful period of wassailing is from 
Christmas Eve to Twelfth Day, and the apple 
trees and other fruit trees are generally wassailed 
during this period, whilst Horsfield states that 


| 


bee-hives are also wassailed in some parts of 


Sussex. A correspondent of “N. & Q.” (1* § 
vi. 601) says: “ Parties of labouring men go 
from house to house singing carols and so; 
They are welcome at the fireside of cot 
and farm, and are still tolerated at the Hall.” 
The wassail-bowl (as Horsfield states) was com- 
pounded of ale, sugar, nutmeg, and roasted apples, 
the latter called “ lamb’s-wool.” The wassail-bow] 
is placed on a smal! round table, and each person 
resent is furnished with a silver spoon to stir, 
They then walk round and round the table, sing- 
ing as they goand stirring with the right hand, and 
every alternate person passesat the same time under 
the arm of his preceding neighbour. The wassaili 
(or worsling,” as it is termed in West Sussex) of the 
fruit trees, &c., isconsidered a matter of grave impor- 
tance, and its omission is held to bring ill-luck, if 
not the loss of all the next crop. Those who engage 
in the ceremony are termed “ bowlers,” and no 
doubt rightly so, as real old Sussex music is in a 
minor key, and can hardly be distinguished from 
howling. The “ Diary of the Rey. Giles Moore,” 
of Horsted Keynes, records: “1670. 26th 
December. I gave the howling boys 6d.” The 
date appears to vary in different parts of Sussex, 
Horsfield says it takes place ‘‘ during Christmas,” 
A correspondent of “N. & Q.” (1" S. v. 293) quotes 
a wassail rhyme used at Chailey on Christmas 
Eve ; the diary already quoted refers to December 
26th as then the date at Horsted Keynes; buta 
recent writer (Suss. Arch. Coll., i. 110) says it 
now takes place there on New Year’s Eve, which 
is the date assigned as customary in the cider dis 
tricts of Sussex by Mrs. Latham (Folk-lore Record, 
vol. i.), who adds it is continued for several 
succeeding days ; whilst, lastly, the Rev. W. D. 
Parish refers to the custom as observed on the 
eve of the Epiphany. The farm labourers, after 
the day’s toil is ended (in West Sussex, says 
Horsfield), or boys (in other parts of the county), 
assemble in a group to wassail the apple trees, &. 
The trumpeter of the party is furnished with 4 
cow’s horn, with which he “ makes sweet music.” 


| Thus equipped, they call on the farmer, and 


inquire, “ Please, sir, do you want your trees 
worsled ?” and they then proceed to the orchard, 
and, encircling one of the largest and best-bearing 
trees, chant in low notes a certain doggerel rhyme; 
and this ended, all shout in chorus, with the ex- 
ception of one boy, who blows a loud blast on the 
cow’s horn. During the ceremony they rap the 
trees with their sticks. “Thus going from tree to 
tree, or group to group, they wassail the whole 
orchard ; this finished, they proceed to the house 
of the owner, and sing at his door a song com 


* The fund consisted partly of railway debenture | mon on the occasion. They are then admitted, 


stock, and the bequest was considered void under the 

Mortmain Act, bat was ultimately held valid. See 

ae v, Hawe, Law Reports, vol. ix., Chancery Divi- 


and, placing themselves around the kitchen fire, 
enjoy the sparkling ale and festivities of the 


| Season ” (Horsfield). Mrs. Latham says the 
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rs give a few pence to the worslers. There 
in use in Sussex. The 
Chailey rhyme runs thus :— 
“Stand fast, root ; bear well, top ; 
Pray the God send us a good howling crop. 
Every twig, apples big ; 
Every bough, apples enow. 
Hats full, caps full, 
Full quarters, sacks full,” 
Latham quotes the rhyme in this form, adding 
the last “ Holloa, boys, holloa! Huzza!” 
The other rhyme is given by the Rev. W. D. 
Parish, in his Dictionary, as follows :— 
“ Here’s to thee, old apple tree; 
May’st thou bud, may’st thou blow, 
May’st thou bear apples enow ! 
Hats full ! caps full ! 
Bushel, bushel! sacks full ! 
And my pockets full too! Huzza!” 

It seems not improbable that these two rhymes 
are parts of one old rhyme; for if the first three 
lines of the second rhyme are placed so as to read 
before the entire first rhyme, an intelligible, con- 
nected rhyme will be formed. 

On Christmas Eve the rooms and pictures are 
decorated with holly, which is more commonly 
known as “Christmas” in Sussex, and this re- 
mains up until the Epiphany (Twelfth Night), on 
the evening of which it is placed on the fire and 
burnt. 

Christmas Day is generally regarded in Sussex 
as a lucky day on which to be born, and Mrs. 
Latham says: “If you were born on Christmas 
Day, you will neither be drowned nor hanged.” 
Christmas cakes (or some part) are kept for twelve 
months in Sussex, to bring luck ; and there is a 
common saying in the county that you will have a 
lucky month for each different person’s “ make” 
of pudding you taste. Mrs. Latham says, in 
reference to Christmas Day: “ It is lucky to be the 
first to open the house door on this festival, and 
in my youth I was once persuaded by my nurse to 


get up with her, before any of the family, that we 


might divide this luck between us, she throwing 
open the door that led to the offices, while I 
admitted Christmas by the hall door, saying, as I 
had been instructed by her,‘ Welcome, old Father 
Christmas !’” (“West Sussex Folk-lore,” Folk- 


-lore Record, vol. i.) 


On St. Stephen’s Day (December 26), now more 
usually known as Boxing Day, mummers go 
round in various parts of Sussex. These appeared 
as recently as the year 1882. They are called 


“ tipteers,” or “ tipteerers,” but the origin of this 


name is obscure. The performers are usually 
dressed in costumes made of glazed lining, and are 


‘Provided with swords made of laths. They per- 


form a rade play, which is probably The Seven 


‘Champions of Christendom, but the story is much 


obscured and altered by the ignorance of the per- 
One version of this play is given by the 


Rev. W. D. Parish in the appendix to his Dic- 
tionary of the Sussex Dialect, and it will be seen 
that this is similar in outline to the “ Hampshire 
Christmas Mystery” published in “N. & Q.,” 
§. xii. 493. Several correspondents have 
kindly furnished the writer with versions and 
extracts from the play derived from living 
“* tipteerers,” and the following was written out 
by alittle boy for Mrs. Pullen-Burry, of Rectory 
House, Sompting. The text has been slightly 
corrected, especially as to spelling and grammar, 
and the stage directions have been added. 


Scussex Trpreerers’ Pray. 
Dramatis Persone, 


Father Christmas, Turkish Knight. 
St. George. Valiant Soldier. 
Noble Captain. A Doctor. 

Little Johnny Jack. 


Father Christmas. In comes I, old Father Christmas 
Am I welcome or am I not? 
Sometimes cold and sometimes hot, 
May old Father Christmas never be forgot ! 
Christmas comes but once a year, 
But when it comes it brings good cheer ; 
So room, ladies, room ; 
I pray enter in, noble captain, and clear the way. 
Noble Captain. In comes I, that noble captain, 
Just lately come from France ; 
With my broadsword and silver spear 
I will make that jolly soldier dance. 
Valiant Soldier. In comes I, that valiant soldier ; 
Bold Slasher is my name ; 
With my broadsword and silver spear 
I will fight and win this game, 
My head is made of iron, 
My body is made with steel, 
And with my broadsword all in my hand 
I will fight you in the field. 
[ They fight, and the Captain is killed, 
Only behold and see what I have done ; 
I have cut and slain my brother down 
Just like the evening sun. 
I have got a bottle by my side, 
What they call elecampane. 
I will drop one drop on his chin, ; 
[He does this, and the Captain revives. 
And if he is any man 
Let him rise and fight again, 
I have fought and done my best, 
I will stand aside and see the rest. 
Enter St, GrorceE, 
St. George. In comes I, St. George, 
That man of courage bold, 
With my broadsword and silver [shield] 
I won ten tons of gold ; 
I fought that fiery dragon, and brought him to great 
slaughter, 
And therefore I fought and won the King of Egypt’s 
daughter. 
Therefore, if any man dare to enter this place, 
I will cut him and hack him as small as dust, 
And afterwards send him to a cook shop 
To be made into mince-pie crust. 
Turkish Knight. In comes I, that Turkish knight, 
Come from that proud Turkish land to fight. 
I will fight St. George, that man of courage bold, 
And if his blood be hot I will quickly make it cold. 
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St. George, Whoa, my little Turk! You talk very 


bold, 

Just like those little Turks that I have been told, 
Pull out your purse and pay, 
Pull out your sword and pay, 
For I will have satisfaction before ye go away. 

Turk. Satisfaction ! 

St. George. Yes, satisfaction. 

Turk. No satisfaction at all, 
My head is made of iron, 
My body is lined with steel, 
And with my sword all in my hand 
I will fight you in the field. , 

[They fight, and the Turk is killed. 

Captain, Only behold and see what you have done ; 
You have cut and slain my brother 
Just like the evening sun. 

St. George. The same as I would you, sir. 

Captain. Oh, is there a doctor to be found 
To raise this man that lies bleeding on the ground? 

Father Christmas, Oh, yes, there is a doctor to be found 
Can raise that man that lies bleeding on the ground. 

Captain, Fetch the doctor. 

Doctor appears. 
Doctor, what is thy fee? 

Doctor, Ten guineas is my fee, 

But ten pounds I will take from thee. 

Captain. Ten pounds you will take from me ? 

Doctor. Yes, ten pounds I will take from thee. 

Captain. Take it, Doctor, what can you cure? 

Doctor. I can cure the epsey pipsy, palsy, and the gout, 
Pains within and pains without. 

T have got a little bottle in my pocket 
Which is called the Golden Gloster drops. 
I will drop one drop on the root of this man’s tongue 
Which will strike heat through his body, 
And raise him from the ground, 
[Turk rises, and is addressed by St. George. 

St. George. Arise, arise, thou cowardly dog, 

And go back to your own country, 

And tell them what old England 's done to you ; 

Tell them they would fight ten thousand better men 
than you. 

Johnny Jack. In comes I, little Johnny Jack, 

With my wife and family on my back. 

My family is large, but I am small, 

So every little helps us all. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, just at your ease 

Put your bands in your pockets 

And give the poor little Christmas boys just what you 
please. 

All the tipteerers refer to “King” George in- 
stead of “ Saint ” George, but one of them admitted 
it was a mistake, The alteration was probably 
made during last century, out of compliment to the 
reigning monarchs, or else from some confused idea 
connecting them with the play. The threat of St. 
George to chop up the Turk “and send him toa 
cook shop to be made into mince-pie crust” re- 
cals the curious charge against the saint (who 
before his conversion was an army bacon con- 
tractor) of supplying bodies of dead men instead 
of hogs. It is still more remarkable that this old 
calumny upon the saint should have been referred 
to by counsel in the singular application made in 
the spring of 1883 to the Queen’s Bench Division, 
by the Duke of Vallombrosa, for a criminal in- 
formation against the editor of Vanity Fair for 


making a similar charge against the duke’s late 
father in connexion with the French army. 

There is a curious custom at Brighton of bowl- 
ing or throwing oranges along the highroads on 
Boxing Day, and many young men and boys can 
be seen engaged in this pastime. The one whose 
orange is hit by that of another forfeits it to the 
successful “ hittite.” A similar custom connected 
with Easter eggs is mentioned in Chambers’s In- 
formation for the People. 

On New Year's Day, at Hastings, apples, nuts, 
oranges, &c., as well as money, are thrown cut of 
the windows to be scrambled for by the fisher 
boys and men. The custom appears to be ancient, 
and one informant states that it was formerly the 
practice to go round to the tradesmen’s shops to 
get them to give away their surplus Christmas 
stock of eatables, fruit, &c., and those who did so 
shouted, “Throw out! Turn out!” Another ex- 
planation is given by Mr. James Rock, of Tun- 
bridge, who formerly resided at Hastings, and 
kindly sends the following note:— 

“The cry of the boys in the streets at Hastings on 
New Year's Day is, ‘Turn ‘em out. Bundle ‘em out, 
rapidly repeated over and over again in a monotone. It 
is said to mean ‘turn out your old clothes,’ but the claim 
is usually commuted by payment of a few coppers, which 
some people are so unkind as to heat in a shovel before 
bundling them out; at least they used to do so in my 
younger days,” 

At the Red Lion Inn, Old Shoreham, an old 
custom, known as “ the bushel,” has been observed 
for more than eighty years. A new bushel corn 
measure is decorated with green paper and flowers, 
and filled up with beer, which froths up when 
poured in, and, with the green paper, makes it look 
like a huge cauliflower. The beer is ladled out 
with a pint mug, and drunk from glasses. There 
is a regular chairman, and the man who ladles out 
the beer is called “the baler,’ and the latter has 
the privilege of drinking from the measure itself. 
All comers are allowed to drink free, and those 
who take part are termed “ bushellers.” It is not 
clear if this is a modified form of the wassail bowl, 
or whether it is not still more ancient, and a sur 
vival of the minnis-él (or remembrance ale) and 
the Suevic ale-tub mentioned by Grimm (Teutonic 
Mythology, trans. Stallybrass, i. 56, 60), who states 
that at great sacrifices and banquets the Teutonic 
gods were remembered, and their minni drunk. 

The Sunday-school connected with the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Chapel, Brighton, was founded in 
1788, and is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, in 
Sussex. It was formerly the custom on New 
Year's Day to regale the teachers and scholars of 
this school with hot elder wine and plum cake. 
The wine was made hot in a large copper, 
served out in small mugs. About fifty years - 
however, some of the more mischievous of 
boy scholars simulated intoxication. The custom 


was then abandoned, and a bun and an orange, the 
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distribution of which continues to be a regular 
custom on New Year's Day, were substituted. 

Twelfth Day was and still is a favourite day for 
children’s parties, and in the evening of this day 
the “Christmas” (or holly) was taken down and 
burnt, and so ended the celebration of Christmas 
in Sussex. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.R.Met.Soc. 
Brighton. 


MINCE-PIE MYSTERIES, 

As there is “ reason to the roasting of eggs,” so 
there may be a reason to the baking of mince-pies. 
But although there seems to be, on the surface, no 
valid cause why mince-pies should not be made 
and eaten all the year round; yet custom has ren- 
dered it orthodox to limit their appearance and 
consumption exclusively to the winter season ; at 
least this is the custom that obtains in England. 

But our neighbours north of the Tweed do not 
fetter themselves with such grievous restrictions 
in the matter of pastry, and hold themselves free 
from the observance of the Anglican canon that 
would proscribe the recognition of the mince-pie 
in the summer and autumn months. In the Land 
of Cakes, although they have a proverb, “ They 
ne'er bake a gude cake, but may bake an ill,” they 
endeavour to prevent failure by keeping their 
hands in practice through the whole twelve months ; 
and they do not exempt mince-pies from these 
conditions ; they make them all through the year, 
and—though I do not say that this is a necessary 
sequitur—they make them in perfection. Some 
years since, when I assisted at an autumnal treat 

iven to the inmates of the poorhouse of a West 
ighland town, I saw, among the provisions on 
the well-spread table, sweet-bread (but not of the 
ovine and vituline description) and mince-pies. 
Endeavour to realize the fact of feasting English 
paupers in the autumn on sweet-bread and mince- 
pies! But the Celtic mind is imaginative as well 
as practical. South of the Tweed we plod on our 
gastronomic way in a more methodical fashion ; 
and, as we would deem it a crime to swallow an 
oyster when there was no rin the month, or to 
at a grouse before the 12th of August— 
unless it was introduced to our table under the 
incognito of a barn-door fowl—so we have arrived 
at the conclusion that mince-pies must not be 
eaten earlier than Lord Mayor’s Day, which con- 
clusion, though perhaps not rational, is certainly 
national. 

Mince-pies, then, it may be said, “ come in” on 
November 9, attain their greatest force at Christ- 
mas, appear with commendable regularity to the 
close of January, and then put in a fitful appear- 
ance until the “ ethereal mildness” of our ordinary 
spring has set in with its usual rigour, when they 

go out,” like damp squibs or exploded fashions. 
By the time the “ winking Mary-buds” are begin- 


ning to do what the poet has set them to do, the 
mince-meat jar is empty, and—with the reservation 
south of the Tweed —mince-pies become a memory 
of the past and the hope of the future. 

There are, however, purists in pastry as in other 
arts, and these ultra-orthodox people strictly limit 
the eating of mince-pies to the brief interval be- 
tween Christmas Day and Twelfth Day. They 
will not grant a reprieve from this sentence, nor 
will they give a dispensation that will extend the 
feasting over another week. The twelve days are 
a charmed zodiacal number, and must not under 
any pretence be expanded into a baker’s dozen ; 
for these twelve days represent, in the emblematic 
language of the pastry-cook, the twelve months of 
the year; and, according to the very agreeable 
folk-lore of the subject, if a mince-pie be eaten on 
each of these twelve days, twelve happy months 
in the ensuing year will be secured to the eater. 
Eating one’s way to the Bar is a far more tedious 
business, and well it may be, for, unlike the eating 
of the twelve mince-pies, it is by no means signifi- 
cant of eating one’s way to a happiness that rises 
superior to dyspepsia. Yet there are many who 
pin their faith to these barmecide feasts; and I 
have known persons who, in other respects, are 
not supposed to be subjects for the question de 
lunatico inquirendo, who, year after year, at Christ- 
mas time, will send away dozens of mince-pies 
even to friends in continental countries. For 
these fair believers—‘‘ Of course they are women,” 
sneers the misogynist—have improved upon the 
old-fashioned fragment of folk-lore, and they de- 
cree that if the twelve mince-pies are to ensure 
any happy results they must come from as many 
makers, As difference of opinion should never 
interfere with matters of friendship, so any dis- 
crepancy in the manufacture of the individual 
mince-pies will not detract from the happiness of 
their recipient, provided that they be eaten on the 
twelve consecutive days of the charmed period, as 
issued from the twelve kitchens of as many fair 
friends. Even without the dubious aid of the 
Parcels Post, a mince-pie, snugly ensconced be- 
tween two patty-pans, can be safely transmitted 
in the ordinary postal course, and will be gratefully 
accepted by those who profess to be devout be- 
lievers in the Christmas charm for securing happi- 
ness during the ensuing twelve months. 

Of course, too, such purists in pastry would 
never think of making a round or square mince- 
pie. Such shapes would not be tolerated for a 
moment. There is but one true form for the 
mince-pie ; and although Miss Hooper and Miss 
Acton—the high priestesses of the culinary art— 
have omitted instructions on this point, perhaps it 
is that they have taken it for ted that the 
intelligent readers of the Co Book and 
Little Dinners are not such goths as to make 
a mince-pie of any other shape than that of a long 
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oval. For that is its recognized form, like a 
vesica piscis, rounded at its upper and lower 
ends. And it was once upon a time considered a 
test of orthodoxy to eat such a mince-pie, to prove 
that the eater was a Christian, and not a Jew. 
The pie, with its elongated oval form, represented 
the cradle, cretch, or manger of Bethlehem; and 
the “ mince,” made up of fruits and spices, was 
symbolically sauiel as the offerings of the 
Magi. 

This is the true mince-pie, as distinguished from 
the Christmas pie—not that of Jack Horner— 
which was a pasty of goose, chickens and neats’ 
tongues, artfully commingled with raisins, spice, 
and other ingredients. Not but what meat enters 
largely into the modern elaboration of confectionery 
known as mince-meat ; for Miss Acton mentions 
as necessary ingredients “an unsalted ox-tongue, 
boiled tender and free ”—the language is touching 
and poetical—and “the inside of a tender and 
well-roasted sirloin of beef.” Then she wishes 
you to add tothe mixture “ half a pint of brandy, 
and as much good sherry and madeira,” with the 
monition, “some persons like a larger quantity of 
brandy.” Miss Mary Hooper is content to recom- 
mend “a little curacgoa to moisten the whole.” 
Whether or no it is requisite to pour a further 
libation of brandy into the opened interior of the 
mince-pie after it has been placed on your own 
plate, as is the custom with some gourmands, and 
whether or no this brandy should be lighted and 
set in a flame, and whether or no the mince- 
meat only should be eaten, and its delicate en- 
velope of baked puff-paste be left unconsumed— 
these are knotty points that may be left to the 
consideration of the millions of mince-pie eaters 
who are found all over the world. 

“ For when the sweets, combin'd with happy skill, 

The light puff-paste with meat delicious fill, 
Like Albion's rich p!um-puddirg, famous grown, 
The mince-pie reigns in realms beyond his own ; 
Through foreign latitudes his pow’r extends, 
And only terminates where eating ends,” 
So sang a poet, some sixty years ago, when hymning 
the praises of mince-pies, Curusert Bene. 


CHRISTMAS IN A SEABOARD PARISH IN 
FINLAND. 

Every Finnish sailor, if he can by any means 
manage to do so, spends Christmas at home; 
and so all the ships and boats which are not on 
long voyages return before the frost sets in. During 
the time they are at home the vessels are repaired, 
the people preferring to do such work in their 
own country rather than abroad. 

When St. Thomas's Day (Dec. 21, Thomasmiiss) 
draws near, the whole country-side is upside down ; 
the houses are turned inside out, for this is the time 
of the great yearly cleaning, when the furniture is 
scrubbed and polished, and every nook and cranny 


of the house thoroughly looked into, Thep 
come the dark-green pine branches, that are 
stuck in the pictures, &c., and the prickly janiper 
that is laid as a border on the floor round the 
stove. Nor is this all: on every side there ig 
baking and brewing, roasting and boiling ; pigs 
must be slain, and all manner of good things 
prepared for the coming festival of peace and 
welcome, On Christmas Eve the branched Yule 
candle is lighted, and the floors are strewn with 
straw. The good folks are all dressed in their best, 
and each member of the household wishes the 
master and mistress of the house “a 

Christmas” (en glad Jul). Every one then sits 
down on the bench that runs round the room, 
whilst the master reads some portion of Scripture, 
after which a hymn is sung, and then all stand 
round the heavily laden Christmas table until the 
master has said grace.* Supper begins, and soon 
the rice porridge, Yule fish, pork, and puddings 
tremble and grow less before the onslaughts of 
the hearty and robust throng. Supper over, 
grace is said, another bymn sung, and then the 
master gives his servants the usual Christmas 
gift of a good pareel of tobacco. This is the time 
when the sailors who have just returned home 
delight and astonish their attentive and open- 
mouthed hearers with their wondrous tales of 
what they have seen and heard in foreign 
lands. It is on Christmas Eve, also, that the 
journey to the eight o'clock servicet at church 
on the morrow is arranged, a service at which 
every one who possibly can wishes to be present; 
and it must be borne in mind that many of the 
people live at great distances from the church, 
so that their attendance often involves a journey 
of thirty or forty miles, and that with rough and 
almost impassable roads, through long stretches of 
wild pine forests, over deep and treacherous snow, 
and often miles of frozen sea that sleeps between 
the numerous islands. If it so happen that the 
ice is not very strong, then the difficulty of the 
journey is increased, and the sledges must be 
driven full speed over such parts as are weak. 
Such a journey needs preparation and carefal con- 
sideration as to the best route to take. lll night 
long the Yule candles burn, and scarcely has 
Christmas Day begun before the church bells ring 
out in the clear, frosty air. Soon comes the 
tinkling of the sledge bells, and blends its sweet, 
clear sound with the glad tones that clang out 
from the old church tower as the panting steeds 
gallop across the smooth, bright ice, bringing 
up a crowd of worshippers to the ancient house 
of God, which is lit up by hundreds of 
candles.t The service finished, the sledges race 


* About 9 p.m, 

+ Julottan. 

= Candles are used in the country, but in the towns ga*, 
, Where there are beautiful stars 
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off over the glassy, frozen seas on their homeward 
journey, showing that even the horses have had 
their Christmas fare, and are sharing in the glad- 
ness and joy of the season.* Upon the arrival 
at home the rest of the day is spent, as a rule, 
quietly and peacefully, in many homes the master 
reading portions of Scripture to the assembled 
Ay 

In Abo, the day before Christmas Day, the town 
band +t comes to the Town Hall at midday and 

A window is opened in the hall, and a 
red cloth hung over the sill. A town official, in 
his robes, then reads a declaration in Finnish and 
Swedish, to the effect that no one must disturb the 
Christmas peace by drunkenness or rioting, the 

ishments from this time to Knutdag (January 
13) being doubled. He then wishes the as- 
sembled crowd “a happy Christmas ”; after which 
the band plays “ Vart Land ” and “ Suomis Sang,” 
and then all disperse. 

In the houses of the better class, when the 
Christmas tree is lighted, a ring is made round 
it, by the young folks taking hold of hands, and 
all run round, singing :— 

“Jul och ljus och fréjd, 
Upp till Himmels héjd; 
Muntra flickor, raska gossar, 
Lat oss skiimta, sjunga. 
Bort med tankar tunga ! 
Bort med nid, och fejd, och fara ! 
Jul och ljus och fréjd 
Upp till Himmels héjd; 
Hej och hej ea lustigt bara!” 
“Christmas, and light, and joy, 
Up to the heaven's height ; 
Happy girls and healthy boys, 
Let us joke and sing. 
Away with all heavy thoughts ! 
Away with want, and quarrels, and hatred ! 
Christmas, and light, and joy, 
Up to the heaven’s height ; 
Look, look, how happy we are !” 

After this Christmas is said to have begun. 
On Christmas Day in the towns the children of 
the poor dress themselves in paper and tinsel as 
soldiers, &c., calling themselves “ Julbockar,” i. ¢. 
“ Christmas goats,” and go round singing rhymes, 
of which the following is a specimen :— 

“*Goder afton, bad’ herrar, 
Och fruar, och sma, 


made of gas jets round the top of Ekman’s picture of 
“Christ's Ascension ” above the altar, which are lighted 
on Christmas morning, and have a most striking and 
beautiful effect. 

* At Christmas time a little stack of corn is placed 
on the roof of the house, that the little birds may also 
keep the festival. 

ft Each large town has a band of its own, called 
Musikaliska silskapets orkester. 

} On this day the poor go round to the shops and ask 
for alms, which are never refused. It is aleo the custom 


a wood to each poor family; and a 
ristmas dinner to the orphans and outcast little ones in 
the work houses, 


Husviirdar, matmidrar, 
Och pigor ocksa. 

Wi far Gnska herrskapet 
En fréjieful! Jul, 

Lite’ pengar i var pung, 
Lite’ mat i var mun?” 

“ Good evening, both gentlemen 
And ladies and little ones, 
Masters and mistresses, 

And servants also, 

We wish you all 

A joyful Christmas, 

A little money for our pocket, 
A little meat for our mouth ?” 


To return to the country. Early on the day after 
Christmas Day (St. Stephen’s Day) the young men 
in every village go round with lamps and torches, 
and sing “ Staffan.”* 

When they come to a house they stand on the 
steps, and the eldest is sent in, who, as he enters 
the house, says, “ Good morning ; is Stephen at 
home?” If the answer is “‘ No,” then they go on 
to another house ; but if the answer is “Yes,” they 
then sing a hymn, and after that a song, known 
as Stephen’s song, of which a translation is ap- 
pended :— 

1. Stephen was an ostler ; 
We thank you now with all our heart ; 
He watered his five foals 
All for the bright star ; 
But no daylight is seen yet, 
For the stars in heaven are twinkling. 
2. Two of them were red, 
They earned well their food. 
. Two of them were white, 
They were both alike. 
The fifth one was piebald, 
And on that Stephen rides, 
Before the cock crew 
Stephen was out in the stable. 
Before the sun rose, 
Bit and gold saddle on it. 
. Stepken rides to the well ; 
We thank you now with all our heart ; 
He scooped up water with a horse bell 
All for the bright star ; 
But no daylight is shining yet, 
For the stars in heaven are twinkling. 


While this is being sung the people of the 
house have been able to get thoroughly awaked and 
to dress themselves. They then invite the singers 
in, and give them coffee or corn brandy, after which 
they go round amongst the inmates of the house 
joking and chatting, and gathering gifts to help 
them to hold their Christmas dance. All this being 
over they go out on the steps and sing there a 
short song, ¢. g. :— 

“ Thanks for the drop we ‘ve received, 
It went down merrily ; 
It put the stomach in good order, 
Strengthened all our joints. 


| 


* In the towns well nigh every one goes out driving in 
the afternoon, and this is called aka Staffan, i.¢., *‘ to 
drive Stephen,” At night there is a ball, which is called 
Julbal, 
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But no daylight is shining yet, 

For the stars in heaven are twinkling.” 
They then go on to another house, and so through 
the village. 

In the afternoon a beautifully carved wooden 
cross is fastened upon the front of the roofs, over 
the door, of nearly every cottage, so that all may 
know that Christmas peace and joy dwell within. 

For old and young Christmas is a happy and 
joyous time, for now has come the well-earned 
holiday after the heavy toils of autumn. 

Eating, drinking, and dancing follow each other 
in quick succession all Christmas round. The 
young maid meets once more her heart’s beloved, 
who with the spring winds will go “to plough the 
billows blue,” and the young swain whirls his 
laughing companion round in the boisterous ring 
dance. Of these dances, which are very great 
favourites, there are many varieties, but the fol- 
lowing may be taken as a fair specimen. 

The largest room in the house is cleared, 
nothing being left save the benches round the 
walls for the hot dancers to rest upon and 
gain breath for a fresh gallop. Light is sup- 
plied by a wooden crown filled with candles, 
banging from the ceiling, and branches round the 
walls. The musicians are generally a fiddler 
(sitting in a corner, the master of the ceremonies 
now and again marking time with a vigorous 
stamp of his foot on the floor) and a clarionet 

layer, who supply the spirit of the dance, All 
ing ready, a ring is formed by the assembled 
guests taking hold of hands, one, however, going 
into the middle of the ring, while the rest run 
round singing a rhyme, ¢. g.:— 
“ Det brinner en eld, 
Den brinner sa klar, 
Den brinner i tusende kransar. 
Kunde jag den iiran fa 
Att med min skiina dansa, 
Sviing dig om, tag mig i band, 
Och dansa med mig mera.” 
“Tt burns a fire, 
It burns so bright, 
It burns in a thousand rings. 
Could I have the honour 
To dance with my beauty? 
Turn round, and take hold of my hand, 
And dance with me more!” 
The last two lines are sung twice, and when they 
come to these lines, the one who went into the ring 
at first and has chosen a partner by this time from 
the ring, turns round, and dances according to the 
words. Ifa man went in first, he (when the verses 
are finished) goes back to the ring, and the lady 
chooses a new partner, and vice versd. 
But the happiest days must come to an end, and 
80 must Christmas. 
“Tjugunde dag Knut, ir jul ut,”* says the 


* Twenty days after Christmas Day (Knu' Jan. 
18) Christmastide is finished. 


proverb, and woe betide man if it be not danced 
out; so on Knut Day the people enjoy them. 
selves to their hearts’ content, as upon the last 
day, when they can give themselves up to pleasure 
and jollity. 

Christmas over, men and women must go to 
work, and the winter fishing, tree-felling, and seal. 
shooting begin in right good earnest. And, as 
one who has experienced it, the writer may add, 
the true Finn not only goes to work for himself, 
but also on all occasions and places to help and 
assist those who may at any time need his aid.* 

W. Henry Jonzs, 

Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull. 


MONKS’ DREAMS, DREAMS OF THE 
HEAVENS, 


A Cistercian Christmas story of the thirteenth 
century may perhaps suitably fill a corner in this 
Christmas number. I have found it in the 
Dialogus Miraculorum of Ceesarius of Heisterbach; 
of whom Cave, in his Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Historia Literaria, says, sharply, but with very 
much to warrant his words, “ Vir nimium credulas 
nugas plane agit, et fabulas undecunque corradit.” 
Of himself the simple and credulous Master of 
Novices writes, in his Prologue, as follows :— 

“ Testis est mihi Dominus nec unum quidem capitalam 
in hoc Dialogo me finxisse. Quod si lien forte aliter 
sunt gesta quam a me scripta, magis his videtur 
imputandum esse a quibus mihi sunt relata,”’ 

In the present story, however, the expression 
“colum vidisse se non meminit ” (does not remem- 
ber that he saw a distaff), the somewhat fall detail 
of the dreamy monk’s thoughts, and the excep- 
tional, if not unique, introduction of the precise 
date of the incident, combine to suggest that 
Cesarius may be narrating an experience of his 
own. He had told the story to his novices for 
their edification, and here records it on this 
wise :— 

**Once, in our convent of Hemmenrode, a certain 
monk was experiencing in himself great devotion ; and 
it seemed to him that he had the good hand of his God 
upon him [Ezra vii 9}. For he was vigorous in manual 
labour; in prayer and psalm-singing devout; enduring 
in wakefulness ; and earnest in doing whatsoever was 
enjoined. And when, about the time of the feast of All 
Saints, he had this good spirit within him, and for several 
days felt little or no diminution of it, he began (with less 
boldness than reverence) to beg of Our Lord that on the 
feast of His most holy Birth He would comfort him with 
some divine visitation, The eve of the Lord's Nativity 
was at hand, and the monk had not yet cooled from his 
devotion, nor fallen away from his above-named aim and 
desire ; holding fast to a hope and presentiment of some 
favour from the divine condescension. At night, however, 
when they arose for Matins, so great a sluggishness 


* I must here acknowledge the great assistance I have 
received from Dr. Fagerlund, author of Anteckningar 
om Korpo och Houtskdrs Socknar, and other 


friends who have kindly looked over this paper. 
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seized n him, both body and soul, that he felt it a 
i ~ety to live. Nevertheless, he entered the 
choir with the other monks; but he found himself 
neither able nor wishful to sing psalms ; and, as it seemed 
to him, he was about to miss entirely the sweetness of 
¢hat most sweet solemnity, and to be disappointed of all 
his desire. Now there approached him another monk, 
bowing to him, asa sign that he had to chant the tenth 

nsory. He, however, although not hindered by 
sickness, but only overcome by this weariness, declined 
the signal. And so he was thus passing through that 
happy midnight vigil,—that joyful solemnity,—in un- 
happy sloth; caring neither to take part in the psalms 
nor to stand up for the responsories. He was sitting 
during the tenth lesson ; awake, indeed, but with eyes 
closed ; thinking over his troubles in the bitterness of his 
soul [Job x. 1]. And he was saying to himself in 
thought : ‘Thou wast in such and such a frame of mind; 
thou didst pray for such and such things. Where is all 
that devotion now? Where is now all thy hope, and all 
thy pious reliance on the divine loving-kindness?’ And 
he went on thinking : ‘ Thou didst pray that some revela- 
tion might be made to thee. And if this were now 
granted thee, what wouldst thou most like to see? In truth 
thou wouldst most like to see Our Lord Christ, or His 
most mild Mother, or certainly the one and the other at 
once.’ And whilst he was still seated, taken up with 
these and the like thoughts ; awake, as above stated, but 
with closed eyes; the reader, with the customary Tu 
autem [But do Thou, O Lord, have mercy on us], ended 
the tenth lesson. And the cantor, rising, followed with 
the responsory ‘ Blessed is he who cometh in the name 
of the Lord.’ And behold there stood before that listless 
monk a matron of reverend mien and incomparable 
comeliness, holding in her arm a baby as little as if it 
were but lately born, wrapped in very poor and cast-off 
swaddling bands, insomuch that the monk was moved 
with pity at seeing them so unfit and worthless, And 
there was standing, as it were behind her, an old man, 
wearing a cloak over his tunic, and a low cap upon bis 
head; and all these articles of attire seemed to be of 
white and clean wool. The old man’s face, however, he 
could not see, the position of the cap preventing it. He 
also saw that there was a spindle, with thread on it, 
hanging by the matron’s side ; but a distaff he does not 
remember to have seen. He saw ; and because he wished 
tosee more clearly than he did see, he saw nothing. [Vidit; 
et quia clarius videre voluit quam vidit nihil sv For 
he opened his eyes; and that glorious vision was lost to 
him. And he understood that the Blessed Virgin was 
that matron ; and that the baby was Christ ; and the old 
man, Joseph, And in that hour he received back his 
good spirit; and he passed through the remainder 
of that holy solemnity in great joy. In the year of 
grace One thousand two hundred and thirteen was this 


vision. 
Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


THE ANNUAL BALANCE. 

Last year I was permitted in your columns to 
say a few words about Christmas boxes in banking 
establishments, and following up a branch of the 
same subject I now propose to speak of the 
annual balancing. Although bankers books are 
balanced every day, so far as the day’s work is 
concerned, the ledger balances are not taken out 
more than once a month, indeed in old-fashioned 
establishments but once a year. At one period it 
was the custom to make up the accounts to the 


quarter day, December 25; but the last day 
of the year is now universally considered to be a 
more convenient date. A story has long been 
current in general conversation that a banking 
firm, on attempting to balance, found that there 
was one penny short in the amount of the cash ; a 
fortnight was spent in looking over the books to 
discover the error, and at last a professional 
accountant had to be employed to find out what 
had become of this special penny. Of course this 
is nonsense, because no odd amount over-paid or 
over-received by the cashier would make any 
difference in the balance of the books. The main 
point in a banker’s balancing is the rapidity with 
which it has to be done ; between four o’clock one 
afternoon, when he shuts his doors, and nine 
o'clock the next morning, when the public are 
again admitted, the work has to be completed, 
as on New Year's Day many of the customers ex- 
pect to find their pass-books balanced to Dec. 31, 
and ready for delivery. No such hurry is neces- 
sary either in a merchant’s or in a trader’s business, 
The last day of the year, therefore, is a busy time 
in a bank. During the course of the day many of 
the ledger accounts which are not often drawn 
on are balanced in pencil; the ledger keepers 
endeavour to keep the work written up as close as 
possible, so as have the less to do at the end of 
the day. As soon as the doors are shut and the 
day’s work balanced—which sometimes, if an error 
has occurred, is a long process—the ledgers are all 
written up, then balanced. Large ruled sheets of 
paper being prepared, the ledger balances, as 
called out, are all taken down in debtor and 
creditor columns, then added up, the additions 
checked by other clerks, and then, if the accounts 
be correct, the two sides ought to agree; if they 
do not, the work must be gone over again and 
again until the debits and credits are in accord- 
ance. Various items are then transferred into the 
private ledger, and the profit and loss account is 
made out, either by one of the partners or, pro- 
bably, by the head clerk. It was customary for 
the principals to provide a supper for the clerks, 
to be partaken of so soon as the balance was 
struck, At this supper either the junior partner 
or the chief clerk presided, and there was a plenti- 
ful provision of everything that was good in the 
way of eating and drinking, and the festivities 
wore kept up to alate hour. Some people think 
that circus clowns are the only persons who in- 
dulge in “ wheezes” and old and oft-told stories ; 
but this is a mistake—all classes are given to such 
repetitions, and the only differences are that every 
set has its own peculiar style or class of “Joe 
Millers” and old tales. No convivial meeting of 
bankers’ clerks would be complete were not some 
one to say, Sampson was a strong man, and 
Solomon was a wise man, but neither of them 
could possibly make the balance of a cash-book 
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come on the right-hand side. Then another person 
will ask the junior, How many days’ grace are there 
ona bill at sight? Another will ask the conun- 
drum, How do we know that there were banks at 
a very early period ? Because we read that Moses 
gave Pharaoh a check on the bank of the Nile. 
Or, again, What is the difference between a cheque- 
book and a pass-book? In the one we draw the 
cheque, and in the other we check the draw. The 
worse the riddle the greater the amusement. 
Some member of the party will, without doubt, 
tell the story of the police magistrate in Australia 
who one day, on having his pass-book returned 
to him, found that he was credited with 250/., an 
amount which he had never paid into the bank. 
He was, however, quite equal to the occasion, and 
immediately, by several cheques, drew out the 
money. The following day the bank manager 
called on him and said, “Mr. K., we made a mis- 
take in posting up your pass-book; the 250/. 
there entered ought to have been entered to Mr. 
J.’s credit.” “That is no business of mine,” said 
Mr.K. ; “‘ there is the pass-book showing that I paid 
in the money ; I have the money, and I mean to 
keep it.” is account was already overdrawn, 
and he soon after left the locality, and the bank 
never more saw the 250/. 

The manners and customs of the age are 
changing ; owing to improved systems of book- 
keeping the annual balance is now struck more 

uickly than it used to be. The majority of the 
Sube live in the suburbs of London; many of 
them, if not Blue Ribbon men, are, at all events, of 
sober habits ; and it is now found that, so soon as 
the books are balanced, a number of the men hurry 
away to catch their trains to join their wives and 
families. Annual suppers still exist in some 
establishments, but are attended by smaller num- 
bers, and are quite shorn of the boisterous mirth 
of the olden times. Grorce C. Boasts. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8. W. 


Curistmas AT THE TemMPLE IN 1561.— 


“ After I had travelled through the east parts of the 
unknown world, to understand of deeds of arms, and so 
arriving in the fair river of Thames, I landed within 
half a league from the city of London, which was (as I 
conjecture) in December last; and drawing near the 
city, suddenly heard the shot of double cannon, in so 
greata oamien, and so terrible, that it darkened the 
whole air: wherewith, although I was in my native 
country, yet stood I amazed, not knowing what it meant. 

us, as I abode in despair, either to return or continue 
my former purpose, I chanced to see coming towards 
me an honest citizen, clothed in a long garment, keeping 
the highway, seeming to walk for his recreation, which 
prognosticated rather peace than peril: of whom I 
demanded the cause of this great shot: who friendly 
answered, ‘ It is.’ quoth he, ‘a warning to the Constable- 
Marshall of the Inner Temple to prepare the dinner.’” 


It was thus, says Gerard Leigh, that the members 


mas was come.” The Constable-Marshall of that 
year was Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and at 
this festival were present foreign ambassadors, the 
queen’s ministers, and many of the principal 
nobility. It was kept up until Twelfth Day, and 
each day had its distinct regulations. On Christ. 
mas morning, “service in the church ended, the 
gentlemen presently repair into the hall to break- 
fast, with brawn, mustard, and malmsey”; and 
this meal is repeated each day, except Wednesday, 
when the regulation is, “in the morning no break. 
fast at all,” but “at night, before supper, are revels 
and dancing, and so also after supper.” The whole 
festivity was intermixed with many mock solem- 
nities, carried on by mock dignitaries, and chiefly 
of a legal character. Even the attendants are of a 
high order: “the young gentlemen of the house 
attend and serve till the latter dinner, and then 
dine themselves.” On St. Stephen’s Day the 
“Master of the Game” (on this occasion Chris- 
topher Hatton, the “grave Lord Keeper”), im 
green velvet, is officially presented to the prince 
between the first and second courses, and then “a 
huntsman cometh into the Hall with a fox anda 
purse-net, with a cat, both bound at the end of a 
staff ; and with him nine or ten couple of hounds, 
with the blowing of hunting hornes ; and the fox 
and cat are by the hounds set upon, and killed 
beneath the fire.” Similar proceedings took place 
annually at the other principal Inns of Court, and 
on every occasion the fragments of the feast were 
given to the poor. Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Tae Gospet ror Curistwas Day as & 

“Contra grandines vero et tempestates hoc remedium 
practicatur, lapilli enim tres ex grandine in ignem sub 
inuocatione sanctissime trinitatis prvijciuntur oratio 
dominica cum angelica salutatione bis aut ter adiungi- 
tur. euangelium Johannis In principio erat verbum 
cum signo crucis vndique contra tempestatem ante et 
retro. et ex omni parte terre sub infertur. Et tune 
cum in fine replicat trinies verbum caro factum est et 
trinies ex post dixerit per euangelica dicta fugiat tem- 
pestas ista, subito siquidem tempestas ex maleficio fuit 
procurata. cessabit. hec verissima experimenta nec sus- 
pecta iudicantur.”—Jacobus Sprenger, Malleus Alale- 
ficorum, c. 1484, fo, 89b, 90. 


Compare the well-known lines in Hamlet, I. i— 
that when 

“ that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 

W. C. B. 


Curistmas Pastimes Queen Evizaseta’s 
Reicy.—Amongst the original letters preserved 
by the descendants of Sir John Kytson, of Hen- 


of the Temple, in 1561, announced “that Christ- 


grave Hall, is one addressed by Christopher 
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Playter to Mr. Kytson, in 1572, giving the follow- 
ing singular picture of the pastimes at Christmas 
in Elizabeth’s reign :-— 

“ At Chris. time here were certayne ma™ of defence 
that did challenge all comers at all weapons, as long 
worde, staff, eword and buckler, rapier with the dagger : 
and here was many broken heads, and one of the m™ of 
defence dyed upon the burt which he received on his 
head. This challenge was before the quenes Ma**, who 
seemed to have pleasure thein; for when some of them 
-would have sollen a broken pate, her Majesty bade him 
not to be ashamed to put off his cap, and the blood was 
spied to run about his face. There was also at the corte 
new plays, w® lasted almost all night. The name of 
the play was huff-suff-and ruff, with other masks, both 
of ladies and gents.” 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


CuaristMAS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(see 6% S. vi. 505).— 

1663, Dec, 25. “ No preaching at chapp. wherefore I 
stay'd at home, making no conscience of y* day as a day 
to bee kept holy, for want of divine institution.”— 
Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, 1882, p. 153-4. 


Evelyn’s Diary also shows that on Christmas Day, 
1656, soldiers seized the communicants and put 


them into prison. 
To the list of books about Christmas add these : 


Poor Robin’s Hue and Cry after Good Housekeeping, 
or a Dialogue betwixt Good Housekeeping, Christmas 
and Pride showing how Good Housekeeping is growing 
out of Date, and Christmas become only a meer name, 
and not to be found by Feasting in Gentlemens Houses, 
but only by Red Letters in Almanacks. 4to. 4 leaves, 
1687. 


Notes of a Lecture on “ Christmas in the Olden Time,” 
delivered to the Yorkshire Eust-Riding Union of Me- 
chanics’ Institutions, (published at their request) by 
John Dunning, General Lecturer and Secretary to the 
Union, 8vo. 8 leaves. (1848.) 

The Book of Christmas, By T. K. Hervey. 

Ww. C. B. 


Caristuas AND New Year’s WisneEs.—At a 
time when the custom of sending Christmas cards 
has taken a strong hold on English society, it is 
worth while to note some remarks in Brady’s 
Clavis Calendaria showing how all things move in 
circles :— 

“The antient, friendly, and benevolent custom of 
wishing a happy New Year is so generally exploded, that 
4 person must either be blessed with the favour of fortune 
or well known asa man of talent to venture his conse- 
quence by now offering so familiar an address. Few 
above the lowest class of society attempt to intrude any 
good wishes for the happiness or success of his neigh- 

; lest, if they escape the imputation of unlicensed 
freedom, they be deemed vulgar and ignorant of what is 
called fashionable life. Even the modern expression of 
the Compliments of the Season, which for many years 
was substituted for the former more expressive and 
better understood mode of salutation, has given way 
before universal refinement, real or affected ; it is now 

ed. 1812) sanctioned only in family circles among 
timate friends......New Year's gifts have fallen into 
such disuse that they are scarcely known.” 


And in another volume he says :— 

“*A merry Christmas’ is still used by some plain 
honest people, as a salutation in testimony of their good- 
fellowship and good wishes; but like that other old- 
fashioned practice of ‘ Wishing a happy New Year’ has 
given way with the altered manners of the times.” 


R. H. Busx. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE Qvaxkers. — Richard 
Brown, Lord Mayor of London in 1661, “ com- 
mitted to Newgate, John Lawrence, Richard Davis, 
and Richard Crane, for opening their Shops on 
the Day called Christmass-Day” (Sufferings of the 
Quakers, vol. ii., 1738, p. 270). Another Quaker, 
brought before the same magistrate, said to him,— 

“IT was a Soldier under thy Command at Abingdon, 
and thou commandedst me with others to search People’s 
Houses for Pyes and Roast Meat, because they kept 
Christmass as an holy Time; and we brought the Persons 
Prisoners to the Guard for observing the same.”—Sewel’s 
Hist. of the Quakers, quoted tbid., 271 n, 

“ Robert Raby having opened his Shop [? at Godman- 
chester] on the Day called Christmass-Day, was, with 
several other Friends present, much abused, by having 
Mire and Dirt thrown into their Faces,”’—Z/bid., p. 216 


(1661-2), 
W. C. B. 


Curistuas Heratpry.—May I point out that 
beneath the tailpiece at the end of the article upon 
Tennyson in the Christmas number of Harper's 
Magazine, p. 41 is written “ The Tennyson coat of 
arms”? But the shield contains the arms of 
Lord Salisbury, and is ensigned with his coronet 
as a marquis, M. E. B. 


Curistmas James I.— 

“T cannot see what greater superstition can bee in 
making playes and lawfull games in Maye, and good 
cheere at Christmasse, then in eating fish in Lent, and 
vpon fridayes; the Papists aswell vsing the one as the 
other,”—Basilikon Doron, London, 1603, p. 53. 

Ww. C. B. 


A Curistuas So now we’l go on, 
only to make an end of Christmas (as they say).” 
too him Bayes, Oxon., 1673, p. 

~-QB 


Fotx-Ltore or Eve (see notice of 
Shropshire Folk-Lore, 6™ 8. viii. 399).—It is stated 
at the above reference that it is believed in Not- 
tinghamshire that “at midnight on Christmas 
Eve the horses and oxen fall on their knees in 
prayer in honour of our blessed Lord’s nativity.” 
This belief is not confined to Nottinghamshire. 
I remember many years ago hearing a great-aunt of 
mine narrate how, if we went out precisely at twelve 
o’clock and visited the place where the cattle were 
stabled, we should hear them fall upon their knees 
in adoration, whilst if we went into the garden 
where the bees were, we should hear them 
humming in honour of our Saviour’s birth. The 
same belief prevails in Lancashire. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 
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Erratum Jeremy Tayior’s “Lire or 
Curist.”—In Jeremy Taylor’s Life of Christ 
(sect. xv. subsect. last, § 10, “ Considerations upon 
the Crucifixion of Jesus”) there occurs a remark- 
able erratum of the printers, for I dare not suppose 
it to be an error in so great a divine :— 

“In the midst of all his torments Jesus only made one 

rayer of sorrow, to represent his sad condition to his 
Father ; but no accent of murmur, no syllable of anger 
inst his enemies: instead of that, he sent up a holy, 
charitable, and effective prayer for their forgiveness, and 
by that prayer obtained. of God, that within fifty-five 
days eight thousand of his enemies were converted.” — 
Taylor's Works, by Bishop Heber, 1839, 8vo., third edit., 
vol, iii. p. 380; Taylor's Life of Christ, ed. Pickering, 1849, 
12mo., vol. iii. p. 786. 
The erratum is contained in the line which I have 
printed in italics, where the reference is obviously 
to the effect of St. Peter’s address on the day of 
Pentecost, as recorded in the second chapter of the 
Acts, whereby three thousand converts were added 
to the Church, the day being fifty-two days after 
the Crucifixion. On referring to the first edition, 
printed in 1649, in 4to., and to the early folios, 
1653, 1657, &c., I found that the numbers were 
rinted in figures, viz, 55 days and 8,000 men. 
t is clear that the figures written by the learned 
bishop must have been 53 days and 3,000 men, 
and that the two figures 3 having been respectively 
misprinted as a 5 and an 8, the erratum was over- 
looked, and perpetuated in all the subsequent 
editions, until it was finally expressed at full 
length in words without any detection of the mis- 
take. W. E. Bucxiey. 


Jeremy Tartor’s “Hoty Drixe.”—The first 
section of this work, “‘The Consideration of the 
Vanity, and Shortnesse of Mans Life,” is, in a 
great measure, an expansion of the opening of the 
“Vita hominis misera et brevis” of Erasmus, in 
his Adagia. Both begin with the same Greek 
proverb, “A man isa bubble.” Both refer to the 
same passages of Lucian, Homer, Pindar, Martial, 
for illustration of their themes, though the later 
writer, like all men of great genius, adds so much 
of his own, in splendid language and kindred 
thought, as almost to make his composition 
original. It is certainly a noble piece of Eng- 
lish prose. There is a curious lapsus memoria 
towards the end of the section. Having occasion 
to introduce the death of Aischylus, he says that 
“when the poet was sitting under the walls of his 
house, an eagle hovering over his bald head, mis- 
took it for a stone, and let fall his oyster, hoping 
there to break the shell, but pierced the poor man’s 
skull” Now on the manner of his death the 
ancient writers are unanimous, and say that it was 
a tortoise, y<«Awvn, which fell upon him. Pliny, in 
describing the eagle, says, “‘Ingenium est ei tes- 
tudines raptas frangere e sublimi jaciendo: que 


ut ferunt, ejus diei ruinam secura ceeli fide caven- 
tem” (Nat. Hist., x. 3). lian, in his Bigg 
Animal., vii.16; Valerius Maximus, ix. 12, ext, 2; 
Suidas, in and the anonymous 
author of the Life of Alschylus repeat the same, 
It was either a mere slip of memory, or Taylor 
made some confusion between the Greek words 
éotpeov, an oyster, and dotpaxov, which has the 
meaning of the hard shell of testacea, such ag 
snails, mussels, tortoises, as in Homer, Hymn to. 
Hermes, 33. Further on Taylor cites Martial 
(iv. 161) for another instance of a strange death, 
“by water frozen into the hardnesse, and sharp- 
nesse of a dagger.” which I quote because in this 
neighbourhood (South Northamptonshire) an icicle 
(stiria) is called a dagger, “from its pointed ap- 
pearance,” as Miss Baker states in her Glossary of 
Northamptonshire. W. E. Bucxuey, 


Tue Sone or tHe Distarr (see ante, p, 384). 
Thy distaff take, of the ribbon white ; 
Epin, spin for thine own true knight 
The plaited shirt he shall one day wear, 
When thou shalt become his bride so fair. 
Thy distaff take, of the ribbon blue ; 
Spin, spin, with devotion true 
And humble prayer, his priestly vest, 
Whose hands shall join you in wedlock blest. 
Thy distaff take, of the ribbon green; 
oy spin, with a fervour keen, 
The cloth, where scores of us then will throng, 
To drink, and to raise the nuptial song. 
Thy distaff take, of the ribbon grey ; 
Spin, spin the broad curtains gay 
For bridal chamber and nuptial bower, 
Dear Love's refection, and Virtue’s dower, 
Thy distaff take, of the ribbon of gold; , 
Spin, spin, with a pride untold, 
Weaving small robes, with maternal joy, 
And swathing-bands for thy first bright boy. 
Thy distaff take, of the ribbon red ; 
Spin, spin of the daintiest thread 
A kerchief fair, thy tears to keep, 
And dry thine eyes when thou fain wouldst weep. 
Thy distaff take, of the ribbon black ; 
Spin, spin, ere thy powers slack, 
The winding-sheet thou must one day win, 
Which one of us here will enwrap thee in. 
G. P. GrantHam. 


Tae Centenary or Wrctirre.—Besides its 
intended and direct purpose, the observance of 
a centenary often serves the subsidiary purpose of 
disabusing the popular mind of errors which have 
been very generally held. Since that of the birth 
of Luther, kept in the present year (although it is 
not quite certain that it is the right year), we are 
not likely to hear again the notion that Luther was 
the first translator of the Bible into German. It is 
remarkable, by the way, that the name of the 

author of the first German version (which appeared 
at Niirnberg in 1446) should be unknown. But it 


sors interemit Poetam Aschylum, predictam fatis, 


is a well ascertained fact that the first English 
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translation of the whole Scriptures was made by 
Wycliffe, partly by himself and partly by his coad- 
jutor Hereford. Wycliffe also appears to have had 
the merit of commencing a revision of the transla- 
tion, although this was not completed until a few 
years after his death by Purvey. 

I presame steps will be taken for a fitting cele- 
bration of the anniversary of Wycliffe’s death next 

. The final stroke of paralysis, which put an 

end to his life, came upon him on Dec. 28, 1384 
(the Penny Cyclopedia erroneously gives it as 
Dec. 29, though rightly saying that it occurred on 
Innocents’ Day), and he died on the last day of 
that year, which next year will be exactly half a 
willenium ago. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Damxinc Heattus.— 


“ Within these fiftie or threescore yeares it was a rare 
thing with vs in Zngland, to see a Drunken man, our 
Nation carrying the name of the most sober and tem- 

te of any other in the world. But since we had to 
J the quarrell of the Netherlands, about the time of 
Sir John Norrice his first being there, the custome of 
drinking and pledging healthes was brought ouer into 
England: wherein let the Dutch bee their own Iudges, 
if we equall them not ; yea I thinke rather excell them.” 
—The Compleat Gentleman, by Henry Peacham, 1622, 


p. 194. 
W. C. B. 


Mixce-Pirs.—In The Closet of the Eminently 
Learned Sir Kenelme Digby, Kt., Opened, third 
ed., 1677, there are three receipts for making 
“Minced Pyes,” communicated to him by My Lady 
of Portland and My Lady Lusson, pp. 148-9. 

W. C. B. 


Srreer.—It may be interesting to 
your readers to know that an excavation in the 
Edgware Road, nearly opposite Nutford Place, has 
—— the old Roman roadway Watling Street. 

our feet only below the present surface of the 
road small boulders of sarsen stone are met with, 
and under these compressed masses of black flint. 
The sarsen stones, when fractured, have a grey, 
siliceous, semi-crystalline appearance, and were 
probably obtained from deposits on the surface of 
the London clay, the harder remains of the arena- 
ceous series termed Bagshot sands. The work- 
men informed me that the ancient roadway was 
only four feet narrower than the present one. 

F. G. Ripeway. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tae Caves in Srarra.—The island of Staffa 
at least seven excavations in a mile and a half 
of coast and at the present sea-level. Fingal’s Cave, 


being principally in upright columnar basalt, owes 
to its peculiar and poetic beauty its world-wide 
fame. Geologically three other caves are more 
important. A perforation in curved columnar 
basalt of nine diameters in length; a tunnel in 
tuff, with straight sides, 150 feet long by 12 feet 
wide ; an adjacent cave in tuff, with an entrance 
rising forty feet above the sea into columnar basalt, 
and 224 feet long by 48 wide, are more strikingly 
abnormal to the scientific eye. These excavations 
are not, in my judgment, marine erosions. They 
are on all sides of the little island, E. 2; 8.4; 
W.1. They are, therefore, necessarily not in the 
direction of prevailing wind, waves, or current. 
The island is in a loch. The water shallows at its 
entrance to ten fathoms, with rocks and shoals. 
Seven-eighths of the circle are closed by land. Staffa 
is “deeply embayed in Mull,” with “the great sweep 
of the Mull cliffs to the east and the broken rampart 
of islands all round (!) the rest of the horizon” (Dr. 
A. Geikie). Five of the excavations are directed 
towards land less than six miles distant. No cave 
opens directly upon the sea; the mouth of each is 
round the point of a reef or breakwater. The two 
large caves are similar in dimensions—227 and 224 
by 42 and 48 respectively. Basalt, except in dykes, 
does not erode. It forms a causeway. The 
bottoms of these two caves are in tuff, yet the sea- 
floors are rectangular. The perpendicular sections 
are rectangular at the doorway, except that these 
two entrances have also a triangular tympanum 
above, in a different stratum of igneous rock, For 
many reasons, also, such as the absence of débris, 
the problem of their formation by the sea cannot 
be considered as solved. The popular descriptions 
and illustrations in the latest scientific text-books 
are defective. There are five obvious errors. in a 
single sentence in the Encyc. Brit. The French 
and German accounts are equally unfortunate. A 
most eminent French geologist and member of the 
Academy has offered to present a memoir embody- 
ing my objections to the Société Géologique of 
Paris. Iam most anxious to put at his disposal 
material for an exhaustive treatment of the subject. 
I should be very glad to get (and acknowledge or 
pay for) any measurements, drawings, or photo- 
graphs (other than those already published), which 
could be attached to the memoir or lent for exhibi- 
tion when it is presented, of any excavations in 
any part of the Scotch coast in any way excep- 
tional and bearing any resemblance to the perfora- 
tions in Staffa in the striking characteristics 
enumerated. Capt. Stanley (at the Admiralty) 
told me of other caves visited by him. Have these 
been measured or photographed ? 
WHITEHOUSE. 
10, Cleveland Road, St. James's. 


Have.—A common expression is “‘ I am having 
my house painted,” &. This is not quite “Je 
fais peindre ma maison”; is the form causative ? 
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“T shall have it removed” is one thing, “I shall 
have removed it” is another of different meaning. 
“T am to have it painted ” has its own application. 
Is stare to be found in English? What is “I 
stood lost ”? Hype 


Avcrnor or Lisrerro Wantev.—Mr. Jerome 
Hopkins, son of the late Bishop Hopkins, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America, is com- 
poser of the music of Esther and Samuel, two 
sacred operas produced in America within the last 
few years. Can any of your American readers in- 
form me who wrote the librettos of the operas? 
Is Mr. Jerome Hopkins resident in New York ? 

R. 


Names or Artists Wantep.—I have a well 
painted oil picture of a horse, signed “W. B., 
1831.” Size 2 ft. Gin. by 2ft. Who is the artist ; 
and is the picture valuable? I have also two 
Spanish pictures of animals, the same size, which 
I wish to have identified. They are very fine paint- 
ings. Who is the proper person to show them to 
in London with a view to finding out the painter ? 
Information on this head will greatly a 


Tittes or Booxs Wantep.—I wish to recover 
the titles of two illustrated works read nearly 
thirty years ago. One related to Newmarket, and 
contained a ghost story of a horse and jockey, both 
“as white as flour”; the other (called Our School) 
had a very effective picture cover of a head master 
reading at his fireside. A. W. 


Pottarp Famity.—A branch of the Devonshire 
family of Pollard was in 1620 still settled at Kelne, 
in Somersetshire. Can any of your readers tell 
me when and how it became extinct; also, of 
the family of the same name settled at Langley, 
in High Bickington, Devon? This branch is be- 
lieved to have still been at Langley about 1697. 

R. Warrsuep. 

Neville House, Twickenham. 


Narsayn, THe Composer.—Can any of your 
readers inform me who Nathan, the composer of 
the music of Byron’s Hebrew Melodies was, and 
whom he married ? D. A. R. 


Harr Famity.—I should be much obliged for 
any information, other than that contained in 
Hutchins, concerning the Rev. William Hart, who 
lived in Netherbury or in Powerstock, Dorsetshire, 
from 1698 to 1746, and perhaps from an earlier 
date. Xx. 

4, Bath Road, Bedford Park, Chiswick, 


Heratpic.—Can any one kindly identify the 
following arms for me? They are on a cup and 
saucer recently purchased by me. I was informed 
that they formerly belonged to a bishop of London: 


Gules, three horses’ heads erased, 2 and 1, argent, | 


bridled sable ; crest, on a wreath, a horse’s head 
erased argent, bridled sable. W. A. Wetts, 


Peter Pavt Patrer.— Who was he? He 
was the author of a volume published, in quarto, 
1808, entitled Rebellion in Bath ; or, the Battle of 
the Upper Rooms. The pseudonym is not given in 
Olphar Hamst’s Handbook of Fictitious Names, 
I do ey whether my friend, the late Mr 
William Hall, author (1881) of A Bi 
David Cox, ever met with the puede 
about thirty years ago he was a frequent contributor 
to the Birmingham press, where his articles, in 
prose and verse, were signed “ Peter Paul Pallette”; 
and about the same date (in 1838) a series of 
etchings, being“ Illustrations to Nicholas Nickleby,” 
were issued in numbers by Grattan & Gilbert, 51, 
Paternoster Row, which etchings were signed 
“ Peter Palette.” Ata glance they could be seen 
to be the work of T. Onwhyn, and they were sup- 
plemented in 1839 by a series of portraits of the 
chief characters in Nicholas Nickleby, which etch- 
ings were signed “T. Onwhyn.” By the way, 
the etching in which Miss Squeers lays her beaver 
bonnet on Mr. Nickleby’s shoulder is erroneously 
stated to have been published Sept. 30, “ 1830,” 
instead of 1838. Cornpert Beps. 


Seventeentna Century Crvs.—lI have a flat 
copper button an inch and a half in diameter, and 
on it is stamped, or “ punched,” “Club, 1688.” I 
presume it belonged to a beadle’s or porters’ livery, 
but I cannot find any record of a club existing 
earlier than “ White’s,” which was founded in 1730, 
Can any one throw any light ? Morano, 


Rererence WaytTeD.—Some one or other has 
spoken of the Puritans as “‘men who read the 
war songs of Israel by the light of their own pistol 
shots.” Of course my version is not verbally 
accurate. Will any one give the reference ? 

Avoy. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE GAIDHELS IN WaLEs— 
Can any of your readers inform me whether there 
is anything in the early Irish chroniclers relating 
to a permanent settlement of the Gaidhels in 
Wales in the fourth or fifth century? Mr. Rhys 
doubts that any such “ permanent” settlement took 
place. I have looked in vain through O’Curry’s 
Lectures, but may have missed a reference. 

E. Owey. 


Buack-Letrer Inscriptions on Berts.—Ifany 
of your correspondents can throw any light, con- 
firmatory or otherwise, on the following question I 
shall be very glad. At or about what date did 
bell inscriptions entirely in (Lombardic or Gothic) 
capitals cease and black-letter inscriptions take 
their place? My own researches tend to show 
that it was about the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century. 8 
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Twitcnett. — The churchwardens of St. 
Martin’s, Leicester, expended eightpence in 1622 
for “makinge a wall in a twitchell behinde the 
ebarch dore.” What was the twitchell ? 

Tuomas Norra. 

Lisnfairfechen. 


Heratpic.—A crest is described as “a hand 
holding a cushion ppr.” What is the proper 
colour of the cushion ? Eviziam. 


Partamort.—In M. Mortin’s Voyage to St. 
Kilda (London, 1749, 8vo.), an entertaining and 
rather quaint book, we are told that “the Number 
of sheep commonly maintained in St. Kilda and 
the two adjacent Isles does not exceed two Thou- 
sand,and generally they are speckled,some Whitish, 
some philamort, and are of an ordinary size.” I 
can find no explanation of the word, which, how- 
ever, I take to be fewille-morte, a sort of rich 
brown. But query how and when it took its 
present form, and by what other writers it is used, 

J. Evror Hopexiy, 


“ ENGROSSED IN THE PUBLIC.”—On p. 38 of the 
“globe edition” of Robinson Crusoe I find the 
following :— 

“The buying of negroes, which was a trade at that 
time not only not far entered into, but as fur as it was, 
had been carried on by the assiento, or permission of 
the kings of Spain and Portugal, and engrossed in 
the public, so that few negroes were bought, and those 
excessively dear.” 

I shall be glad of an explanation of the words 
in italics, Some editions read ‘engrossed in 
the public funds,” but this does not make the 
matter much clearer. Has engrossed here some 
special meaning ; and can it be so explained that 
an intelligent lad of twelve can understand it ? 
Zory. 


Excravep Portrair.—I am desirous to know 
the name of the engraver and the subject of an 
engraving in my possession, which I may briefly 
describe thus : Portrait (full length) of a man clad 
in state robes. In one of the upper corners of the 
engraving is the motto “Gerich und Beharrlich.” 

the margin beneath the engraving is the mono- 
gram “AR, 1829.” I should add that the en- 
gtaving is in the line manner, and evidently the 
work of an able artist. Derr. 


Davin Comricne, Crockmaker, WINCHESTER. 
—Wanted the date of the above, to determine the 
age of a “ petticoat clock ” of his manufacture. 

G. W. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall. 


Atexaypro Casrriyoto.—Will any of the 
readers of “‘ N. & Q.” tell me how I may learn 
something of the history of Gen. Alexandro Cas- 
ttiyoto? On a slip of paper at the back of an 
‘ory miniature of the said general is the follow- 


ing : “ Alexandro Castriyoto, Général en chef des 
armés de Venise, sous Louis XIIIL., il a été Doge 
de Venise.” The miniature is finely executed, 
about 24 in. by 3 in. The general is habited 
in a suit of armour, over which is draped a 
mantle of red, figured with gold. He wears the 
order of the Golden Fleece, and a grey curled wig 
of the period. At his side is a crown. 
M. Puttuips. 


Turowine at Cockxs,—I read somewhere long 
ago that Sir Thomas More was accustomed to 
evjoy the cruel sport of throwing at cocks, Is 
there any trustworthy authority for this statement ? 
If so, where ? Eowarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Sxirrets: Carpuncettus: “ Arpurs 
strictus,” &c.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” throw any light (1) on the derivation 
of the word skirrets ? (2) on the age of the word 
carduncellus ? (3) on the authorship of the line :— 

“ Arduus et strictus est ad celestia callis ” ? 
M. J. 

(“ Carducella, habermach, in Vocabul. ant. Germ. 
Lat. an, 1482, Plantw species.”—Ducange, Glossarium 
Manuale.) 


Aaron Burr: Tornevetti.—During Aaron 
Burr’s residence in London in 1808 he engaged 
Turnevelli, an Italian sculptor, to take his bust. 
As a preliminary step the statuary took a cast of 
his features, with the result of temporarily dis- 
figuring his nose, to which Burr makes amusing 
allusions in his diary. Burr called frequently be- 
tween November 23 and Dec. 10, 1808, upon 
Turnevelli, after which he started for Scotland, and 
no further references to the bust are made. Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me whether the 
bust was ever satisfactorily completed, and if so, 
what became of it? Burr mentions that Bent- 
ham, Lord Melville, and others had been in the 
hands of Turnevelli for similar purposes. Any 
information about Turnevelli will also be ac- 
ceptable. J. E. 

New York City, N.Y. 


Wittiam Roscor.—Can any of your readers 
oblige me with any particulars as to the ancestry 
and the antecedents generally of William Roscoe 
(sometime M.P. for Liverpool, and author of 
Leo X., &c.) beyond what is contained in his life 
by his son and in Coleridge’s Lancashire W orthies ? 

F, W. 

Ewelme, near Wallingford, Berks. 


ImpropriaTions.—Can any reader inform me 
in what book or books I can find a good and clear 
account of the abuse of impropriations in the 
sixteenth century ? J. P. A. 


Joty.—My father has a large number of MS. 
sermons, in a very small crabbed handwriting, 
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preached chiefly at Wymmington, co. Bedford, 
the earliest being dated 1689. Many of them are 
very curious, one being a thanksgiving for the 
peaceable accession of King George, 1714 ; another, 
a thanksgiving for the suppression of the re- 
bellion of 1715. Some were preached several 
times, one of them eleven times on “ Ascention 
Sunday” between 1692 and 1730, when the author 
died. In one of the sermons occurs the expression 
(referring to the conversion of St. Paul), “ Up to 
this time Paul had been a joly man.” Is thisa 
common epithet applicable to him at that date? 
and could any reader tell me who was rector of 
Wymmington from 1695 to 1730? A book to 
which I have not access would probably give the 
information, viz., Oliver St. John Cooper’s His- 
torical Account of the Parish of Wimmington, 
4to. 1785. C. Moor, M.A. 
Grimsby. 


Scorrish Reciments.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents kindly favour me with a list of the 
Scottish regiments (before the present amalgama- 
tion into territorial regiments), and also of those 
that are now extinct, with the tartans of the High- 
landers, where first raised, and by whom ? 

Joun Hamitton. 

68, George Street, Edinburgh, 


Cyrnicut.—What is the derivation and meaning 
of the name of this fine Welsh mountain, that rises 
in a bold cone at the head of Traeth Mawr? If 
the above spelling of the name, which is that of 
the Ordnance Survey, be correct, it is certainly 
not Welsh. C. S. Warp. 

Wootton Vicarage, Basingstoke, 


T. Lupron: G. Parttrrrs.—Can any of your 
readers tell me of the history of an engraver named 
T. Lupton ; also of a G. Philipps? I have some 
old prints of some of Claude’s pictures by the 
above. They bear the date 1825. A. E. R. 


Apmrrat Beysow. —I should feel greatly 
obliged if, through the medium of your valuable 
paper, you could give me any information about 
the family of the celebrated Admiral Benbow. 

A. E. Dauzett. 


Price or Cranmer’s Brates.— Will any one who 
is familiar with parish registers of the middle of 
the sixteenth century kindly tell me what price 
was usually paid for church Bibles? It is well 
known that Anthony Marler was not to charge 
more than 10s. unbound, and 12s. bound and 
clasped ; but at Ashburton only 5s. 4d. was paid ; 
and at Bishop Stortford, 6s. 1d. “ for a new bybill 
and the bryngyng home of it” in the year 1542. 
As Bibles were not at that time popular books 
with churchwardens, Grafton and Whitchurch no 
doubt had to sell them cheap. J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield. 


Brypine By THE Nons or Littie Gippive.— 
I have an edition of Sternhold and Hopkins, 12mo., 
1631, beautifully bound in satin, with coloured 
silk embroidery and borders of lace made of the 
thinnest silvered wire, which I believe to be the 
work of Nicholas Farrer’s establishment. [ 
have compared it with the only specimen in the 
Bodleian, a Bible and Prayer-Book by C. Barker, 
1631, ticketed as supposed to be the work of the 
Little Gidding nuns, and although the colours of 
the Bodleian volume are not so brilliant (owing, 
probably, to exposure), and although birds take the 
place of flowers, there is the same curious silvered 
wire, and I believe the two bindings are by the 
same hands. Where can I see genuine and authen- 
ticated specimens? Those whose interest in this 
singular institution has been aroused by reading 
John Inglesant, I would refer for fuller particulars 
to the preface to Walton’s Angler, p. xxxix, sixth 
edition, edited by Sir John Hawkins ; to the pre- 
face to Peter Langtoft’s Chron., edit. Thos. Hearne; 
to papers at the end of Caii Vindicia; to 
Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Williams, pt. ii. 
p. 50; to Biog. Brit. Supplement, art. “ Mapletoft”; 
and to Life of Nicolas Farrer, by Dr. Turner, 
Bp. of Ely ; Christian’s Mag., July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October, 1761. 

Joun E. T, Lovepar. 


Iratian Poarmacy.—What is the meaning of 
“sd. nigette” and “di farfara” on two old 
jars brought from Italy, and supposed to have 
held the drugs or medical preparations so styled 
on them? One hasa date “ 15—,” and the other 
the figure of a saint and a sunflower on it. 

J. Battie. 


I have carefully 
searched the indices to your very valuable pub- 
lication for information on the bibliography of 
this question, I have, with one small exception, 
been doomed to disappointment. I have been 
told by an Oxford friend, himself a vegetarian of 
many years’ standing, that Shelley has written 
something on this topic. A reference to this or 
any author’s notice of the subject would greatly 
oblige. T. Cann Hucues, B.A. 

Chester. 


“ Curist raz 1s Risey, 
Avurnor Waytep.—In 1853, and in a second 
edition of Catholic Hymns (Burns & Lambert), 
this paraphrase of Victime Paschali was pub- 
lished, and signed with the initials M.L. From 
the preface of the little book it appears that the 
author was a Catholic by an almost irresistible 
inference. The editor, from the lapse of time, 1s 
now unable to name the author. Can any reader, 
conversant with the revival of English hymnody 
some thirty years ago, decipher the initials and 
put a real name tothem? It may be added that 
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Hymns Ancient and Modern, I think in the lady’s 
lifetime, but without (I believe) her sanction, 
attributed the hymn to Miss Leeson, whose 
initials were J. E. L. That lady, who is now 
dead, was by turns a Protestant, Presbyterian, 
and Irvingite, and for her last form of communion 
made a version of the Victime Paschali, and 
signed her name to it, which is other than the 
bymn in question. HyYMNoGRaPHER. 


Hetexa Fourment.—I have been the possessor 
for many years of a very old portrait of Helena 
Fourment, the second wife of Rubens, and I be- 
lieve it to be the original “ study ” from which was 

inted the celebrated picture purchased at Sir 

bert Walpole’s sale in 1780, and now in the 
possession of the Imperial family of Russia, an 
engraving of which was published in the Art 
Journal of September, 1868. My picture differs 
in no detail excepting in the position of the head, 
which is slightly turned to the left, showing the 
right ear. Can any one tell me where there is a 
similar portrait ?—for I have searched in vain. If 
mine is a copy, where is the picture from which it 
was copied ? Cuas. G. De Lesserr. 

Wolverhampton. 


Avrnorsuir or “Tae Rep Cross Kyicurt.”— 
A friend of mine, publisher of a quarterly called 
Old Lincolnshire, has lighted on an old ballad 
(written about 400 years ago) concerning Sir Hugh 
of Lincoln, who is mentioned by Matthew Paris. 
This ballad is in the same metre as The Red Cross 
Knight (set to music as a glee by Dr. Callcott), 
and contains a line or two identical with some in 
that snag Can you tell me the author of The 
Red Cross Knight and the date of its production ? 
Iam curious to try and trace the similarity 
farther, or to find out which was earlier in date. 
Horyer. 


Avrnors or Quotations WantTep.— 


“Th’ adventurous youth that fired th’ Ephesian dome, 
In fame outlives the pious fool that raised it.” 
G 


_“Tlya beaucoup de gens qui écrivent, mais peu qui 
lisent ; de ceux qui lisent, peu prennent garde; de ceux 
qui prennent garde, peu se souviennent ; de ceux qui se 
souviennent, peu mettent en pratique; et de ceux qui 
mettent en pratique, combien peu persévérent.”’ 

Cc. W. Expsoy, 


Replies. 


“NOTES ON PHRASE AND INFLECTION.” 
(6" S. vii. 501; viii. 101, 129, 232.) 
A series of papers on this subject is in course 
of publication in Good Words, the second of which 
has just appeared. I wrote a few notes on the 


now proceed to offer some further remarks on the 
second article. The first “ inflection” referred to. 
is that of the pronoun of the second person, which 
is thus treated :— 

“Without the shadow of any reason we English- 
speaking folk make distinctions where there is no real 
difference, and withhold them where the difference is 
palpable. We determine that ‘you’ shall be a plural 
pronoun and ‘thou’ a singular pronoun, when the word, 
is verily the same; y being the equivalent, originally, of 
th in this connexion, and used as a convenient abbre- 
viation, as in the olden 7° and y*, for ‘the’ and ‘that’; 
so that ‘you’ and ‘ye’ differ nothing, except by un- 
reasonable prescription, from ‘thou’ and ‘ thee,’” 

It is a pity that the writer did not take the 
trouble to turn over a few leaves in the grammars 
of Hickes, Rask, and Bosworth, not to mention 
those of Bopp and Grimm, which might have pre- 
vented him writing such sheer nonsense. The 
difference between thou and you is essential and 
radical, and runs through all the Aryan tongues 
without exception. It is not easy to comprehend 
how such a mistake could be fallen into. It seems 
to have arisen from a confused notion that the y. 
in ye is an abbreviation or contraction of th. Now, 
in Anglo-Saxon there is no th. The labial aspirate 
is expressed by the letter } (thorn), and the letter 
y is not used in the plural of the pronouns. The 
nominative plural is ge, the g having the sound of 
y, a8 in gear, year; geoc, yoke. The other cases 
are eower, eow. The sound was precisely the same 
as in our modern ye, you, your. The writer has 
evidently been deluded by the idea that the y° 
and y', which we find in old books, really repre- 
sent the letter y. Any person at all conversant 
with old writings knows better. The MSS. of 
the period were full of contractions, and the 
letter » (thorn) was freely employed, especially 
for the and that. When printing came into use, 
the letter » gradually became eliminated, th taking 
its place in words; and in the contractions }° 
and p* the compositors, from ignorance or want 
of type, finding the letter, as carelessly written, 
almost identical with y, adopted the latter in 
printing from old documents. 

The writer proceeds :— 

“ We forbid ‘ hisself’ and ‘ theirselves’ as the grossest 
of vulgarisms, but most inconsistently we employ geni- 
tive pronouns in forming the compounds ‘ mysef,’ ‘ your- 
self,’* ourselves.” No one ever says ‘ youself,’ ‘ meself,’ 
‘usselves.’ If analogy went for anything in the English 
tongue we should never hear of ‘ himself ’ or ‘ themselves’ 
either.” 

A little acquaintance with the history of the 
English language would have rendered the matter 
perfectly plain. The Anglo-Saxon, like all the 
other Teutonic tongues, was originally highly in- 
flectional, and the pronouns had a perfect system 
of numbers (singular, dual, and plural) and of 
cases (nominative, genitive, dative, and objective). 
To intensify the pronoun, sylf or self was added 


first paper, which will be found in “N. & Q.” at 
two of the references quoted above, and 


as a suffix, the prefix and suffix being declined 
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“independently, thus, “ he-sylf,” “ his-sylfes,’ “him- 
sylfam,” “ hine-sylfne.” 

When a language passes from the inflectional 
to the analytic form it is generally the objective 
case which is retained, probably from being the 
most frequently used. Thus, we retain “ himself,” 
“myself” (for meself) “thyself” (for theeself), 
but reject “ he-self,” “his-self,” &c. In the plural 
the arrangement is similarly irregular. We say, 
“ ourselves,” “ yourselves,” which is the possessive 
form, but in the third person we fall back on the 
objective case, “ themselves.” No sufficient reason 
can be given for these deviations from regularity. 
The stream of language flows on “ at its own sweet 
will.” It is not made, it grows. 

There is another passage in the article worth 
notice, as it points to a curious feature in the 


formation of our verbs. The writer calls atten- 


tion to the verb wend, along with others of the 
same termination, spend, lend, mend, &c.; and 
quotes Walter Savage Landor, who, it seems, under- 
went great searchings of heart owing to the in- 
consistent formation of the preterites of these 
verbs. “ Wended,” he (Landor) declares, is a bad 
preterite. “Landor, with his classical and imprac- 
ticable consistency, relies on the examples ‘ lend,’ 
‘send,’ with one or two others, for the simple 
monosyllabic inflection, which makes the preterite 
and past participle by substituting ¢ for d.” Then 
follows a list of the inconsistencies. Suppose our 
clothes are rent (not rended), they are sent (not 
sended) to be mended (not ment), and so on. 
The clue out of this labyrinth of perplexities will 
be found by referring to the origin and history of 
the words. 

The Teutonic languages have two modes of 
forming their preterites. The primary or strong 
verbs do this by internal vowel change (ablaut), 
as strike, struck; give, gave; bind, bound, 
&c. The secondary or weak verbs form their 
past tenses, first by adopting the past tense of the 
strong verb, and adding the suffix of -jan or -ian for 
the infinitive ; as from Goth. ligan, to lie, is formed 
lag-ian, to lay; and from sitan, to sit, satian, to set; 
and, secondly, by attaching the termination to nomi- 
nal roots, as A.-S. lujian, from luvu, love ; livian, to 
live, from lif; nitherian, to put down, from nither. 
Now these weak verbs a not form their pre- 
terites by internal vowel change. The plan was 
therefore adopted of adding a suffix taken from the 
strong preterite of the verb of agency, don, Goth. 
didan, of which the past tense is dyde, dydest, dyd. 
Thus lov-ed was originally lov-dyd or ded. It required 
little effort to make the eaphonic change to lov-ed, 
and thus this form of the preterite became so 
general as ultimately to be considered the normal 
or regular form, and the original ablaut to be the 
exception, This is shown by the ease with which 
Wwe can manufacture verbs out of substantives, 
as we talk of one man being Boycott-ed and 


another Burk-ed, but a strong verb is out of our 
wer. 

The article in question refers to nine verbs end. 
ing in -end. Of these, three (lend, send, and spend) 
make their preterites in -ent; three (wend, 
and blend) adopt both -ent and -ended ; three (mend, 
trend, and fend, or defend) have only the termina. 
tion -ended. Is it possible to reduce these appa- 
rently capricious variations to the operation of 
law? I think it is, as may be shown without 
much difficulty or research. 

The whole of the weak verbs (i. ¢., those without 
vowel change) originally formed their preterites in 
-ed, but this in some cases led to considerable diffi- 
culties in pronunciation. The process of what 
Max Miiller calls “phonetic decay” has been 
always at work, and in no language more than in 
ourown. There is a constant tendency to con- 
traction and throwing out syllables where they can 
be dispensed with. ‘hus lov-ed became very soon 
“lov’d,” fear-ed “ fear’d.” In some cases this was 
impossible, and so hated, granted, &c., remain in 
their original condition. The transition from the 
terminal d to ¢ was a necessity in many cases aris- 
ing from contraction. Send, for instance, had 
originally its preterite sended ; but when an attempt 
was made to reduce it to one syllable, send’d, it 
will be seen at once that sent was the inevitable 
outcome. It may naturally be asked, How, then, 
do these anomalies arise? Why are not these pre- 
terites all alike in termination? The answer to 
this question will be found in the history of the 
words. 

The verb “to go” in High German is a strong 
verb, making its preterite in the regular form, 
gehen, ging. In Gothic and Anglo-Saxon ga, gan 
are irregular, making their preterites in Goth. 
iddja and in A.-S. code, from a lost root i or id, 
At a comparatively early period this preterite was 
dropped and in its place went, the present tense of 
the secondary verb dan, from windan, to wind, 
was adopted, wendan preserving its original pre- 
terite, wended. Went and wended have not exactly 
the same signification : “I went to church last 
Sunday ” is a simple statement of fact ; “I wended 
my way to church last Sunday implies, if not re- 
luctance, at least a circuitous and leisarely stroll. 

Lend and send are Teutonic verbs of the weak 
conjagation. Spend is of Latin origin, di-spend-o, 
but was very early adopted in A.-S. The con- 
tractions from sended to sent and lended to lent 
are prehistoric. 

Bend, A.-S. bendan, is a secondary formation 
from bindan, to bind, and has preserved both 
forms of preterite ; but bended is almost entirely 
limited to the knee. Shakespeare uses the word 


* On this subject see Gabelenz and Loebe, Gram- 
matik der Gothischen Sprache, p. 96; Max Miiller, 
Lectures, first series, 219; Earle, Philology of the English 
Tongue, 256, 
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seven times, in five of which it relates to bending 
the knees. 

Blend is borrowed from the Norse blanda, to 
mix, originally a strong verb, but from the four- 
teenth century it took the weak form, biett being 
nearly obsolete. Blent occurs twice in Shake- 


Mend and defend are Latin derivations, and do 
not occur in A.S. They therefore naturally 
preserve their weak preterites, as do all late im- 

tions. 

Trend is not an original verbal root, but is a 
late formation from trendl, a sphere or circle. 

I think it will be seen from the above remarks 
that the formation of preterites is not a mere 
matter of chance, but that each case can give its 
own raison d’étre. It has been of late years the 
fashion in certain quarters, amongst some who 
ought to have known better, as Landor, above 
quoted, toeliminate, where possible, the termination 
ed and substitute ¢, as stript, for stripped ; dasht, 
for dashed ; slipt, for slipped. This fancy entirely 
loses sight of the essential difference between 
High and Low German, the final ¢ of tho former 
and the ed of the latter being a species of Shibbo- 
leth indicating the divarication between the two 
Teutonic families of speech. J. A. Picroy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Titus Oates (6 §. viii. 408).—There can be 
no doubt of the correctness of Mr. Cunningham’s 
statement. The Rev. Charles J. Robinson has 
just completed a very important work, A Register 
of the Scholars admitted into Merchant Taylors’ 
School from 1562 to 1874 (in two handsome octavo 
volumes) ; in vol. i. p. 271, I find the following 
entry: “11 June, 1665, Titus Oates.” At the 
foot of the page are two notes which may interest 
your correspondent. The first states that “a con- 
temporary MS. note in the Probation Book calls 
him ‘The Saviour of the nation, first discoverer of 
that damnable, hellish, Popish plot in 1678, In 
another and later handwriting is added, ‘Per- 
jured upon record and a scoundrel fellow.’” The 
second note adds some other particulars : “ Titus 
Oates, the notorious informer. He was not more 
than a year in Merchant Taylors’, and seems after- 
wards to have gone to Sedlescombe School, from 
whence he passed to Caius Coll., Cambridge, 
29 June, 1667, and was admitted a sizar of St. 
John’s, 2 Feb., 1668/9, aged 18” (Prof. Mayor's 
Abstract of St. John’s Adm. Reg.). 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


The authority for the statement that Titus 
Oates was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School 
is the Register Book of the school. Wilson, in his 
History of Merchant Taylors’ School (p. 818), 
mentions him as receiving his education there 


Previous to his going to Cambridge, where he was 


a student at two colleges—first Caius, and after~ 
wards St. John’s. Wilson mentions (p, 824) how 
some years later some one, observing his name in 
the school Probation Book, wrote below it, ‘‘ The 
Saviour of the Nation, the first discoverer of that 
damnable, hellish, Popish Plot,” and goes on to, 
observe (p. 833) that a few years later another 
scribbler added, “ Perjur’d upon Record, and a 
Scoundrel Fellow.” In The Life and History of 
Titus Oates, published after his death, in 1705, it 
is said that when he left Oakham 
“he was then translated to Merchant Taylors’ School, 
where, without mending his manners, he made some 
slow progress in his learning till, with a kind of solid 
dulness, Te had perpetrated thro’ the Classicks; and 
could make a tolerable shift with a Latin Author. He 
was then sent to Cambridge, where in the year 1666 he 
was admitted of Caius College, by the same token that 
the Plague and he both visited the University at the 
same time. In this College he had not been above a 
year, but he was spew'd out for his litigious uneasy 
temper into St. John’s, where his malignant spirit of 
Railing and Scandal was no less obnoxious to the whole 
Society.” 
Epwarp Sotty. 

Titus Oates was admitted at Merchant Taylors’ 
School June 11, 1665. Mr. Robinson (Regis. of 
Merch. Taylors’ School, vol. i. p. 272) says he was 
not more than a year at the school, “and seems 
afterwards to have gone to Sedlescombe School, 
from whence he passed to Caius Coll, Cam- 
bridge, 29 June, 1667, and was admitted a sizar 
of St. John’s, 2 Feb., 1668/9, aged 18.” Where 
the creature was born, and exactly when, I 
know not, but I am sorry to say his forefathers 
were Norfolk men and citizens of Norwich. On 
Nov. 8, 1612, Titus Oates and Ann Ryalle were 
married in St. Saviour’s Church, Norwich; and 
on Sept. 26, 1614, Samuel, the son of the said 
Titus and Ann, was baptized. This Titus was a 
worsted weaver and citizen of Norwich, and two, 
at least, of his apprentices enrolled their inden- 
tures in the books of the Corporation, one on 
Sept. 15, 1614, and the other on Nov. 4, 1615. I 
have a note somewhere (unless my memory de- 
ceives me) to show that some years later than this, 
in the reign of Charles I., the Oateses had a brewery 
in Norwich, but what became of it or of the family 
in the time of the Commonwealth I have never 
been able to trace. Titus, the king of liars, was, 
it seems, born in 1650 or 1651; after being at 
Caius and St. John’s Colleges, Cambridge, he 
turns up next at the Jesuits’ College in Valla- 
dolid, whence he was expelled, after four months” 
probation, for immorality. It would be a special 
gratification to me to discover that he began his 
career of expulsions by being ignominiously ex- 
pelled from King Edward’s School, Norwich. 

Avcustus Jessorr. 


In connexion with Sedlescombe, in Sussex, as 


the school of Titus Oates, it may be mentioned 
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‘that his father, Samuel Otes, was rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Hastings, and that it appears from 
the parish registers that he himself officiated there 
for a time (M. M. Howard, Handbook for Hastings 
and St. Leonards, Hastings, 1864, p. 54). Seadles- 
comb is about six miles from Hastings. 

Ep. MaRsHALL. 


Under R. White’s portrait ad vivum of this 
worthy are verses beginning :— 
“ Behold the Chief and Happy Instrument, 
Whom Providence for Britain's Safety sent, 
Westminster taught him, Cambridge bred him, then 
Left him instead of Books, to study men,” &c. 
The title of this print, of the authenticity of which 
there is no question, is “ Titus Oates, Anagramma 
Testis Ovat.” The publication line is, “ London, 
Printed for Hen. Brome and Ric. Chiswell, in S 
Paul’s Church-yard, 1679.” 0. 


In Thompson Cooper’s Dictionary, 1873, it is 
stated that this “infamous character received his 
education at Merchant Taylors’ School, whence 
he removed to Cambridge, and afterwards took 
orders.” Henry G. Horr. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


The Rev. C. J. Robinson, the editor of A Regis- 
ter of the Scholars admitted into Merchant Taylors’ 
School from a.pv. 1562 to 1874, said in a letter 
which appeared in the Atheneum of Sept. 30, 
1882 :— 

“Merchant Taylors’ School does not claim to have 

educated Titus Oates, He was in the school only a few 
months (as also were Peter Heylyn, Joshua Barnes, and 
other men of better mark), but his name necessarily 
appears in my book, as it is, as far as possible, a tran- 
script of the registers.” 
Mr. Robinson was highly commended for his 
editorial labours in the review of the first volume 
which appeared in the Atheneum of Sept. 23, 
1882. J. 

[Other correspondents are thanked for similar infor- 
‘mation, | 


Mary Barctay: Viscounts Ixerrin §. 
viii. 387).—The Viscounts “Skerin” are like the 
snakes in Iceland. The will from which Lac 
gives an extract has either been wrongly read or 
was originally written with almost more than 
the ordinary English ignorance of other than 
English names and titles. The families intended 
are those of the Butlers, Viscounts Ikerrin (cr. 
1629) in the Peerage of Ireland, subsequently 
Earls of Carrick in the same Peerage (cr. 1748), 
and of the Hamiltons of Bangor, co. Down, and no 
Welsh families in either case. I suppose the Irish 
Bangor was unfamiliar to Lac, and caused his 
mistaken suggestion. Thomas, sixth Viscount 
Ikerrin, married (in 1713, Debrett’s Peerage, 1790) 
Margaret, daughter and coheir of James Hamilton 
of Bangor, and died in 1719. Under “ Hamilton, 
Earl of Clanbrassill ” (cr. 1647), in Burke’s Dormant 


and Extinct Peerages (1883), it is shown that there 
were two sisters, the elder, Anne Catherine, marry. 
ing, in 1709, Michael Ward, M.P. for Bangor, 
father of Bernard, Viscount Bangor, and the 
younger, Margaret, as aforesaid. The expressions 
used in the will of Mrs. Sloane seem rather curions 
on a close view. The description in a will of 1729 
of the portrait of a person “ when he was a child,” 
such person being at the time not more than seven 
years old, is certainly odd. The children of 
Thomas, sixth Viscount Ikerrin, and Margaret 
Hamilton of Bangor, were, according to the united 
testimonies of the current edition of Burke's 
Peerage, and the editio princeps of Debrett’s 
Peerage (1790), James, seventh Viscount, who 
died in 1721 (Oct, 20, “ of the small pox,” Debrett, 
op. cit.), and Somerset Hamilton, eighth Viscount 
Ikerrin and first Earl of Carrick, who was born 
1715 (Debrett, op. cit.). Either of these would be 
but a child in 1720, yet the conclusion appears to 
be inevitable that the portrait bequeathed is that 
of the seventh viscount. “Mrs.” Cary and 
“Mrs.” Elizabeth Hamilton (the “ mistress,” of 
course, is here used in its older sense) were the 
daughters of James Hamilton of Tullamore, co, 
Down (Tollymore, Burke, Extinct and Dormant 
Peerages), by his marriage with Anne, sister of 
Mrs. Hamilton of Bangor, mother of Lady Ikerrin, 
Of these Cary appears to have died unmarried, 
while Elizabeth married Thomas Fortescue, father 
of William Henry, Earl of Clermont. There was 
a yet older sister, Sophia Hamilton, who does not 
seem to be named by Mrs. Sloane. Mrs. Hamilton 
of Bangor and Mrs. Hamilton of Tullamore were 
daughters of John, first Viscount Mordaunt of 
Avalon, and sisters of Charles, Earl of Monmouth 
and Peterborough. Their mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Carey, Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to Charles I., second son of Robert, first 
Earl of Monmouth (cr. 1626). 
C. H. E. Carmicwakt 
New University Club, S.W. 


William Sloane, a younger brother of James 
Sloane, married Jane Hamilton. She was adaughter 
of Alexander Hamilton, Esq., of Killyleagh, in the 
county of Down. This may account for the bequests 
made by Mary Sloane to members of the Hamilton 
family. Emity Cote. 

Teignmouth. 


The Hamiltons referred to in Mary Sloane’s will 
were an Irish family, and Lac will find an account 
of them under the title “ Clanbrassil” in Burke's 
Extinct Peerage. The title of Viscount Ikerrin 
(not Skerin) is one of the minor titles held by the 
present Earl of Carrick, whose family name # 
Butler, and who descends from Thomas, sixth 
Viscount Ikerrin, and his wife Margaret, daughter 
of James Hamilton, Esq., of Bangor, co Down 
James Hamilton, and his cousin, James Hamilton, 
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of Tollymore, co. Down, married two sisters, who 
were daughters of Viscount Mordaunt. The 
Sloanes sprang from Killyleagh, co. Down (which 
belonged to the Hamiltons, and where their chief 
residence, Killyleagh Castle, now is), and appear 
to have been friends and confidential advisers of 
the Hamilton family. 
Watton Granam Berry. 
Fixby, near Huddersfield. 


Your correspondent Lac may get some of the 
information he wants in a quarto volume, entitled 
The Hamilton Manuscripts, by Thomas Kennedy 
Lowry, Q.C., LL.D., pub. Belfast, 1867. 

W. H. Parrerson. 


The title mentioned by Lac, sub jin., is not 
Skerin, but Ikerin, or, as usually spelt, Ikerrin. 
This is now the second title of the Earls of Carrick. 
The family name is not Hamilton, but Butler. 
Somerset Hamilton Butler, eighth Viscount 
Ikerrin (whose mother was a daughter and coheir 
of James Hamilton, of Bangor, co, Down) was 
ereated Earl of Carrick in 1748. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


I have no doubt that the Hamiltons, Viscounts 
Skerin, were the Butlers, Viscounts Ikerrin, now 
Earls of Carrick. Thomas, sixth viscount, who 
died 1719, married Margaret, daughter of James 
Hamilton, of Bangor. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Trenegloz, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Hanorne 1n (6 §, viii. 182, 353, 394). 
—In a chap-book printed by Catnach, The Life 
and Adventures of Ambrose Gwinett, there is a 
woodcut of him hanging in chains at Deal; pro- 
bably copied from an earlier one of 1770. Another 
instance, I think, is in the notes to the Ingoldsby 
Legends. Some years ago the head-piece in which 
a sheep-stealer had been hanged was exhibited in 
the temporary museum formed on the visit of one 
of the archeological societies to a northern town ; 
but it was labelled “an early helmet.” The per- 
petrator of the hoax told me that he got it from one 
of the criminai’s near female relatives, who had 
kept it as a sad memorial. W. C. B. 


The iron gibbet frame on view at the exhibition 
of antiquities lately held at Norwich, which Mr. 
Cuas. T. Taompson describes as having been lent 
by my father, Mr. Haggard, was discovered by 
my brothers while rabbiting on the “Gibbet 
Allotment,” so called from the gallows on which 
the frame enclosing the body of the murderer was 
bung. I remember as a boy the gibbet still stand- 
ing. It now forms a support to a wooden bridge 
over a neighbouring brook. The frame, or chains, 
were imbedded in the earth, but a piece of the 
skull is still attached to the top of the cage. A 
lady, who died in the neighbourhood some years 


ago at the age of ninety-four, has often told me of 
her horror as a child at seeing, in passing near the 
spot, the skeleton of the murderer dangling in the 
air, and her surprise at noticing that a robin had 
chosen the ribs as a snug place in which to build 
its nest—certainly one of the strangest and most 
gruesome nesting-places one has ever heard of. 
W. H. D. Hacearp. 


The following account of gibbet-irons is taken 
from Jottings about the Midlands, by J. Potter 
Briscoe, F.R.H.S., and included in Shepherd’s 
Illustrated Nottingham Almanack for 1884, just 
published :— 

“In the museum at Skegness there are preserved the 
gibbet-irons of a notorious murderer, who was executed 
at Lincoln in 1790, and whose body was hung in chains 
near the scene of the murder at Frampton, near Boston, 
The head irons consist of bands around and over his 
head (similar in shape to the branks) with a hook at the 
top by means of which the body was suspended from the 
gibbet post. There are other iron bands, which encircle 
respectively the body, the arms, and the legs, the bands 
being connected by rods of iron,” 

Jno. J. 

Literary Club, Nottingham. 


The first instance of an executed person hanging 
in chains must, I think, have been in 1381, judging 
from the tenor of the following record, to be found 
in Sir H. Chauncy’s Hist. Antig. of Hertfordshire 
(vol. ii. p. 274):— 

“Soon after the King came to Easthamsted, to re- 
create himself with hunting, where he heard that the 
Bodies which were hanged here were taken down from 
the Gallowes, and removed a great way from the same; 
this so incensed the King that he sent a writ, tested the 
3rd of August, Anno 1381, to the Buailiffs of this Borrough 
commanding them upon sight thereof, to cause Chains 
to be made, and to hang the Bodies in them upon the 
same Gallowes, there to remain so long as one Piece 
might stick to another, according to the Judgment ; but 
the Townsmen not daring to daring to disobey the King’s 
command, hanged the dead Bodies of their Neighbours 
again, to their great Shame and Reproach, when they 
could not get any other for any Wages to come near the 
stinking Carcasses, but they themselves were compelled 
to do so vile an Office,” 

Rosert M. Tavrcoop. 


For some interesting particulars as to this 
custom in Sussex, see vol. xxiii. of the Suss. Arch. 
Coll., pp. 213-16. How this odious form of punish- 
was considered capable of improvement in the 
early days of the ‘‘ Evangelical Revival,” may be 
seen in the once popular Fairchild Family of Mrs, 
Sherwood. E. H. M.A. 

Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


My memory recalls the pirates in chains as at 
Blackwall. In those days pirates were hanged at 
Execution Dock, and the Admiralty Bailiff was 
well known, Hyper 


A murderer named Winter was hung in chains 
on Alnwick Moor, some time about the beginning 
of this century. My father, when shooting on the 
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moor, shot at the head and brought it down and 
took it away with him ; it is still preserved in his 
museum, with the shot-marks at the back of the 
skull. E. Leaton Bienxtysorr. 


Tennis (6 S. iii. 495; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73; 
vi. 373, 410, 430, 470, 519, 543; vii. 15, 73, 134, 
172, 214; viii. 118, 175, 455).—Mr. J. MarsHatn 
has returned to the question of the accent of tennis 
in the words “the chief argument [apparently 
against a derivation from tene or teen, vexation] 
was that in old English the accent was always 
on the second syllable, a fallacy which I exposed 
by quotation.” If Mr. Marswatt thinks he 
“exposed the fallacy” I can scarcely object to his 
saying so; but I must protest that the case is not 
so. The fact is that he did not meet the argument 
at all. I thought he did not catch the point of it. 
He refers, of course, to 6™ S. vi. 410, 411, notes of 
Pror. Skeat and of myself, and to 6" §S. vi. 470, a 
note of his own in reply. My note went to show 
that fene, or teen, vexation, would not do as the 
origin of teneys, later tennis, for various reasons, one 
of which was the old accent. The argument is that 
the accent in earlier time was on the latter syllable, 
and that it was only as time went on that the 
accent, according to English habit, was thrown 
back on the former syllable, yet not so as to lose 
all trace of the older accent, for that remained in 
the spelling of the final syllable -is, leaving tennis, 
not tens, or tenes, a monosyllable, as fives. Let us 
see the facts. The word is found first in Gower, a 
poet (circa 1400), “ Of the tennes to winne or lese 
a chace”; the accent is plainly on the latter 
syllable (the spelling is valueless because it is of 
date 1532 or 1561). The Promptorium (1440) 
has teneys, teneys pleyare, tenisia, and tenys (s.v. 
“Chace”). In Munimenta Academ. Oxon., p. 602, 
“ludum tenesiarum ” (1450). Caxton, in Higden’s 
Polychronicon (1482), has tenyse, tenys. That is, all 
through the fifteenth century the examples are for 
the latter syllable. But accents are thrown back 
in English. So presently we find a second n 
introduced to mark that the ¢ is short, while the 
former syllable takes an accent, and yet the 
latter syllable does not become wholly light or 
mute. Hence great variety of spelling in 
the early part of the sixteenth century: Fitz- 
herbert (1523), tennes ; Palsgrave (1530), tennys ; 
Eliot (? 1564), tenyse, tenis; Ascham Toxophilus 
(1544), tennies ; till by the end of the century the 
poets Shakespeare (ed. 1623), and then Chapman, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher give a regular con- 
firmed spelling tennis (Nash has tennice), accented 
on the first syllable. Mr. MarsHatt quoted a ballad 
with “tenisse ball” twice, with accent on the 
former syllable. But it is not a fifteenth century 
ballad in its present spelling, and therefore its 
heavy ending and single n go to prove my case, 
nct his. 0. TANcocK. 


Cross on Loaves (6 §, vii. 427; viii. 75, 391), 
—Cout. Primrose will, I hope, excuse me if I 
contradict him. Mr. Jones does not state any- 
where that “it is the general practice in Austria- 
Hungary to mark bread with a cross.” With 
regard to the marking of the ‘‘ Kaisersemmeln,” I 
was born in the monarchy, and, with the exception 
of some short excursions during holidays, did not 
leave the country until I became of age. I have 
been on Austro-Hungarian soil since (the last time 
in 1881), and during all my wanderings, in the 
various provinces of the dual empire, I have not 
come across a single “ Kaisersemmel ” that had not 
a cross cut. Judging by the colour of the baked 
surface and the regularity of the lines, there can 
be no doubt they receive “the baptism” before 
going on the peel or into “the brick oven.” A 
“Semmel” with the upper surface left smooth is 
not apy more called a “ Kaisersemmel.” 

Lewis L. Kropr. 


In the year 1250 an order was made for the 
diocese of Lichfield that bakers were to be pro- 
hibited from selling loaves marked with the sign 
of the cross, the holy lamb, or the Saviour’s name, 
lest these holy symbols should be broken or dis- 
honoured. See the Rev. William Beresford’s Lich- 


field (one of the series of “ Diocesan Histories” 


published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge), p. 124. Epwarp Peacock. 


Tue Devit’s Poncn Bowt, HAsLEMERs 
(6" S. v. 88, 194).—At the former of these refer- 
ences G. F. R. B. asks whether the stone now 
existing at this place by the side (right going from 
London) of the Portsmouth road is the original 
one erected in memory of a barbarous murder 
committed on a poor sailor at the spot in 1786. 
At the latter reference CaLcurTensis states that 
it is his impression that more then fifty years ago, 
when he passed the place, there were two stones, 
one (the old one) standing “high up on the left 
hand side from London, the new one being placed 
on the brink of the declivity on the right.” This 
description is apparently from old memory; but it 
so nearly describes what is the present state of 
things that I should like to point out what would 
seem to convey a wrong impression. I passed the 
spot, after visiting Thursley Church, on the 3rd of 
March last, that magnificent spring day which 
afforded so little indication of the severe weather 
that was soon to follow. There is, indeed, a “‘ stone 
high up on the left hand side from London,” but 
it is a large stone cross at the summit of the bill 
at the distance of a few hundred yards; it 18 
visible from the road, owing to its size, and I 
believe marks the spot where the three villains 
who committed the murder were hanged. The 
small memorial stone on the brink of the declivity 
on the right is doubtless very near the = where 
the body of the murdered sailor was found, the 
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new road (made in 1826) being about fifty feet 
lower in the declivity of the so-called punch-bowl 
than the old road. So that the two stones referred 
to by CALCUTTENSIS are not the old and the new 
stone, but two very different kinds of stone, erected 
not quite for the same purpose, although in con- 
nexion with the same crime. There is a third 
memorial, viz., the gravestone of the murdered sailor 
(whose name was never known) in Thursley church- 
ard. As regards the suggestion to search for 
the old stone “ below the surface” of the ground, 
let me refer to the place in Hone from which 
G. F. R. B. quotes, where it is stated that a reward 
was offered in 1827 (soon after the making of the 
new road) for the discovery of “some evil-disposed 
person or persons, who did maliciously break, 
deface and injure the stone lately put up at Hind- 
head......in place of one removed by John Hawkins, 
Esq.” It would seem, therefore, that the original 
stone was, for some reason, removed and another 
one put up in 1827. Whether after the injury to 
the latter in the July of that year it was restored 
ora third made I can find no evidence. Possibly 
the original one was brought back; it does not 
follow it was destroyed (as Hone says in a note) 
because it was “removed.” The present stone 
certainly (as G. F. R. B. states, and I can bear 
witness) bears the date 1786. W. T. Lyyy. 
Blackheath. 


“ Mapricatts ” By Morteyr §. viii. 408).— 
There should be, following the title, a leaf on 
which are printed the twelve following laudatory 
verses “To the Author,” signed “ Incerto ”:— 
“Moruey ! would any try whither More Lyeth 

In our ENGLIsH, to merit, 
Or in th’ Iratan spirit 

Who in regard of his each wit defieth ? 

Lo the cleare proofe then if a man would make it 
(O would some one but try it) 

To choose his Song, and Gold enough lay by it, 

And say to thee ; heere, better this and take it. 

I know (how ere thou lik’st them) thou could’st doe it 

Wert thou but so put to it, 

For if thou sing’st thus when nought doth incite thee 
Aware when Praysz and Gop did both inuite thee.” 
There is no dedication. My copy has no arms on 
reverse of title, and I have noticed other such 
differences in Morley’s publications even when 
bearing the same date. The set contains twenty 
madrigals, which were republished, with two added, 

in 1600, without arms, dedication, or verses. 
JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Thomas Oliphant, in his La Musa Madri- 
galesca, 1837, says there is “no dedication” to 
the first (or 1594) edition of Morley’s Madrigalls 
to Foure Voyces, and my late friend Dr. Rim- 
bault, in his Bibliotheca Madrigaliana, 1847, in 
which the work is more fully described, confirms 
Oliphant’s statement, and adds that there are 
“some verses in praise of the author, signed 


‘Incerto.’” These verses were, doubtless, con- 


tained on the second leaf, and perhaps extended 
beyond it. I have never had the good fortune to 
see the 1594 edition, my knowledge of the work 
being derived from the second edition, published 
in 1600, which contains two additional madrigals. 
I regret my inability to refer R. 8. to a perfect 
copy of the 1594 edition, but it is possible that 
during the thirty-six years that have elapsed since 
Rimbault’s book was published a copy may have 
found its way into the British Museum, or that 
one may be seen at Christ Church, Oxford. 
W. H. Husk. 


Finxet, A Prace-Name (6 §. iv. 166, 356, 
457; v. 257, 476).—Believing that this name is 
from the Norse vinkel, an elbow, and not from the 
word fennel or “fynkil green,” can any corre- 
spondent kindly inform me if this occurs in any 
town outside the Dane-lagh ? 


Joun NiIcHoLson. 
29, Wellington Lane, Hull. 


Battap (6 viii. 429).—Has Anon. looked 
for this ballad in Thornbury’s Songs of the Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, published in 1857? It is also 
to be found in an illustrated book of Songs and 
Ballads, published by Routledge some twenty 
years ago, with coloured pictures. E. H. M. 


WILLIAMITE AND Jacosite Wars IN 
&c. (6% §S. viii. 8, 375, 390).—The publication 
described by Mr. Arvitt at the last reference is 
registered, very briefly, in the first edition of the 
Bibliographer’s Manual (Pickering, ii. 1001), and in 
the second (Bohn, iii. 1166); to the latter is appended 
a reference to “ Barton, Rob.” In this case (as not 
infrequently happens to the diligent student of 
Bohn’s Lowndes) the inquirer will be disappointed 
in the object of his search. I suppose, however, 
that the editor intended to convey the impression 
that the book belongs to the series of small pub- 
lications issued by Nath. Crouch under the nom 
de plume “ R. B.,” or “ Richard Burton,” otherwise 
“ Robert Burton.” This supposition may be dis- 
missed at once, as the publisher's name and the 
compiler’s initials, J. S., appended to Mr. ArDILL’s 
book, show; but it is possible that the latter may 
have been an imitation of Crouch’s chap-books. 
I think Faithorne, who did no inconsiderable 
quantity of small work for the cheap publishers, 
executed most, if not all, of the little cuts for 
Crouch, whereas the frontispiece to The True Im- 
partial History is by Van Hove. Taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, I think it more 
than probable that the “ J. S.” of the last reference 
is identical with the author of the book first in- 
quired for by Mr, Fikret, and with the “ John 
Smith, Gent.,” to whom my friend Mr. Satcneti 
intelligently attributes The True Art of Angling, 
&e. Atrrep WALLIs, 
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Avricaatcom (6" viii. 329, 415).— Now 
Mr. Watrorp has suggested the spelling Ori- 
chalcum, perhaps the following quotation from 
Spenser’s Minopotmos (Globe edit.) may help your 
correspondent :— 

“ Not Bilbo steele, nor brasse from Corinth get, 

Nor costly Oricalche from strange Phonice.” 
I do not think, if connected with brass, it could 
have been a virgin metal, as that is a compound of 
copper and zinc, Joun R. WopHams. 


Jeremy Taytor’s “ Marriace Rixe” (6% 
viii. 187, 258, 373).—8. In his allusion to the 
Indian women and the price of an elephant, Bp. 
Taylor was probably thinking of a statement in 
Arrian’s Indica, cap. xvii. It is unnecessary to 
quote the passage, of which a translation will be 
found at p. 222 of Mr. McCrindle’s Ancient India 
as described by Megasthenes and Arrian (Calcutta, 
1877). W. F. P. 

Calcutta, 


Parattet Passaces: “Cyrcte or Catuay.” 
(6 §. viii. 385).—Tennyson in Locksley Hall has 
given utterance to a narrow sentiment of patriotic 
self-gratulation in the celebrated line 

“* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
De Quincey writes in the Opium- Eater :— 

** I know not whether others share my feelings on this 

point, but I have often thought that if I were compelled 
to forego England and to live in China, among Chinese 
— | and modes of life and scenery, I should go 
mad. 
Is one idea suggested by the other, or is it merely 
a coincidence, or one of those ideas that at certain 
periods become endemic, so that everybody is 
thinking and feeling them simultaneously, after 
which they drop aside and get forgotten, and if 
ever revived are attributed exclusively to the 
particular individual who has given them the most 
forcible expression ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W, 


Armour 1x Cavurcnes (6% v. 58, 177, 217, 
358, 458; vi. 78, 138, 277; viii. 292).—A helmet, 
with a spur and mantlet, hangs against the wall of 
the Poyntz Chapel, in the church at Iron Acton, 
Gloucestershire, where, in the tower, is likewise a 
curious chamber left in the thickness of the wall, 
and such as a correspondent was lately seeking. 

F. 


Prixtep Corres or Parisn Recisters 
8. viii. 249, 395).—The registers of the following 
parishes in Yorkshire have been printed :— 

Ecclesfield, 1558-1619, by Mr. A. S. Gatty. 

Rotherham, 1542-1563, by the late Mr. John 
Guest, F.S.A., in his Hist. of Rotherham—a few 
copies separately by Mr. Robert White, of Work- 


sop. 
Almondbury, 1557-1652. 


Calverley, 1574-1680, by Mr. S. Margerison. 

Halifax, 1538-1541, by Mr. Lister. 

Bradford, 1596-1607, by the Bradford Historica} 
and Antiquarian Society ; and transcripts have 
been made of the earliest registers of Dewsbury, 
Ackworth, Normanton, Thurnsco, and Doncaster, 

Joun Sykes, M.D, 


May I add the following to the above list, 
printed in 1877 ?— 
“The Parish Register | of | North Wootton, | Dorset, 
| From the year 1539 to the year 1786. | Privately 
printed from the original record | by | Charles Herbert 
Mayo, M.A., | Vicar of Long Burton, 
J. 8. Upan. 


Inner Temple. 


Tue Acre A Liveat Measvse (6" §, vii, 
287; viii. 12, 357).—I do not think I have ever 
before sent to “ N. & Q.” the following example. 
I translate from the Court Roll of Scotter, near 
Kirton-in-Lindsey, of 11 Henry VIII. :— 

“The tenants in Messingham to repair their parts 
of the Trent bank, in default for every acre in length 
uy". 

EpwarpD Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Upnotpers’ Hatt (6 viii. 309).—The arms 
of this company are given by Edmondson in his 
Body of Heraldry. There is no motto, but he says 
that the arms were granted to them by William 
Hawkestow, Clarencieux, 5 Edw. IV., 1465, and 
approved and entered in the Visitation Book of 
London made in 1634, by Henry St. George. In 
the original grant the pavilions in the arms are 
called “ spervers.” B. F. Scaruerr. 


Mr. E. W. Brayley, in his London and Middle- 
sex, 1814, vol. ii. p. 436, says :— 

“The Upholders were incorporated in the year 1627 
by Charles I., and the Musicians in 1604 by James L; 
these Companies have each a Livery but no Hall.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


The Company of Upholders was originally estab- 
lished in the reign of Edward IV., and arms were 
granted it in the fifth year of that king’s reign. 
Incorporated by Charles I. June 14, 1626, its 
ordinances were approved Dec. 18, 1679. The 
grant of arms was confirmed in 1634. See The 
Municipal Corporations Directory, 1866, p. “ 

G. F. R. B. 


About the year 1860, when passing through 
Orange Street, Red Lion Square, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a quaint-looking card dis- 
span in the window of a second-hand bookseller. 

t was partly printed, had no signature, and was 
worded exactly thus :-— 

“Mr. Nath" Eastman 

“You are desir’d to Accompany the Corps of Mr. 
Thomas Whistler from Up-Holders™ Hall in Leadenhall 
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Street to the Parish-Church of All-Hallows Bread Street, 
on Monday the Seventh of this Instant August, 1721, at 
Seven of the Clock in the Evening precisely 
“ And bring this Ticket with you.” 

But the clerk of the company (?) was most likely 
in error as to Mr. Eastman’s baptismal name, and 
the reason for assuming that there was such an 
error is contained in the following memoranda, 
“Samuell Sykes, Cittizen Vpholder, of London,” 
made his will Oct. 17, 1678, leaving daughters 
only, Mary and Anne, and it was proved by Anne, 
his widow, on the 24th of that month. Anne 
Sykes, of Croydon, widow, made her will Nov. 19, 
1726, naming her son-in-law, Mr. Nehemiah East- 
man, of London, drysalter; late daughter Mary 
Pettit ; daughter Anne Eastman; and this will 
was proved June 13, 1727. J. 8. 


In Edmondson’s Heraldry two Upholders’ com- 
panies are mentioned—one of London ; arms, Sa. 
three pavilions (in the original grant they are called 
“spervers”) ermine, lined az. garnished or, 2 
and 1; within the pavilion in base a lamb 
couchant ar. on a cushion or, tasseled of the last ; 
over the head a cross pattée fitchée gu.—another 
of Chester ; arms, Sa. three pavilions ar., lined 
ermine. Of the London company he says further 
that 
“these arms were granted by William Hawkestow, 
Clarencieux, 5 Edw. 1V., 1465; approved and entered 
in the Visitation Book of London, made in 1634, by Hen. 


8t. George.” 
D. GO. E. 


Maitland, in his History of London (1757), says 
this fraternity was incorporated by letters patent 
of 2 Charles I., June 14, anno 1627, by the name 
of “The Wardens and Commonalty of the Mystery 
or Art of the Upholders of the City of London.” 
They were governed by a master, two wardens, 
and twenty-eight assistants, with a livery of 131 
members, who upon their being admitted pay a 
fine of 4/. 10s., but have no hall to treat of their 
affairs in; but by The New View of London (1708) 
the hall was on the south side of Leadenhall 
Street, near against St. Mary Axe. 

Everard Homer 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Stratton Caurcn Accounts: “Books noryD” 
(6" S. vii. 261).—May I call the attention of Mr. 
W. Maskett to the fact that in the “Con- 
tents ” of the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. one 
item is, “Certain notes for the more plain explica- 
tion and decent ministration of things contained 
in this book,” these notes being, in fact, general 
rubrics? Besides this, in the edition of Oswen, the 
word note is printed in the margin against most of 
the rubrics, May not this particular use of the 
word note indicate that the “books notyd for 
matins and evensong,” respecting which record is 


made in the Stratton book on Feb. 2, 1549 (1550, 


new style), were really copies of Edward VI.’s first 
Prayer Book, published in the May preceding ? 
The money paid to “John Trevelyan” was pro- 
bably the cost of fetching the books, a similar 
entry occurring later for fetching a book from 
“ Excester.” W. 8S. B. 


Foe viii. 205, 377)—I have often seen 
in the Lake Country aftermath advertised on 
posters and handbills as fog, and remember being 
roundly abused by a female agriculturist for taking 
a short cut, rod in hand, across a small meadow, and 
“trampling down the fog.” To my southern ears 
the accusation sounded comical enough, almost 
like “treading upon air.” I have never heard 
aftermath called fog in the south, but in Hamp- 
shire cowherds are commonly called foggers, and 
are hired by that name at Newbury Fair. In 
Somerset aftermath is often called he-grass. 

A. T. M. 


As our Editor observes (p. 377), this word is 
commonly used in Yorkshire in the sense of the 
after-growth of grass. An advertisement in a 
Whitby newspaper is headed “Eatage of Fog.” 

JAYDEE. 


Srr Jonn Cuexe S. viii. 387).—In answer 
to your correspondent Mr. Savitt, Sir John 
Cheke was born at Niton, Isle of Wight, 
and, I believe, buried there. I have a pedigree 
going back many generations. The family sprang 
from there; some of the younger branches went 
into Essex. No doubt the parish clerk was 
descended from them. William Cheek married 
Mary Duckett in the island, and her descendants 
married into the Bull family. The Bulls are still 
at Newport, and are the only descendants left of 
the elder branch. Sir John Cheke was born 1514, 
at Niton. A. 


Piers Scor §. viii. 428).—At p. 251 
of the History of Leeds (1715) is a pedigree 
which, by its malarrangement in one part, may 
have misled Lapy Russety. But it really means 
that Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Scot, the 
younger, by Martha his wife, married her first 
cousin Thomas Piers, and that Hannah Piers, 
sister of the last-named, married Abraham White, 
of Dublin. 

Burke has it that Thomas, fourth son of Sir 
Henry Piers, first baronet, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of “Colonel Scott, and had several 
children.” Sir Henry Piers, third baronet, was 
resident near the Tower Hill, Leeds, a.p. 1715; 
which fact gave Thoresby a reason for inserting an 
account of the family, another reason being that it 
was of Yorkshire origin. James SYKEs. 


Hourty-surty (6" viii. 420).—In your 
review of The Image of Irelande, 1581, it is sug- 
gested that the instance there given of the 
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word may be the earliest known. This is far 
from being correct; earlier instances of it are 
plentiful. The word was really common. The 
following, which I have met with in my own 
reading during the last four or five years merely, 
may suffice:— 

“ They heard a great noyse and Aurleyburley in the 
streat of the Guard and chief officers of the Watch.”— 
Fenton's Tragical Discourses, 1579, f. 104; also on f,3 
verso (first edit, pub. 1567). 

“ Mongst hurlie burly, nighte and day 
wouldste thou haue me to sing!” 
Drant’s Horace, 1567, H iii verso. 

* Or finally who be bolder stomaked to brynge all in 
hurlie burlie then they that haue nowe nothing to leese ?” 
—More’s Utopia, 1551, sig. F iii. 

“Princes for the ambition of honour, rewle and 
dominion, being in contynual strife, and hurlee burlee.”— 
A pophthegmes of Lrasmus, 1542, f. 103. 

“ Thys kynge Some’ on a tyme exacted money of hys 
comons, whome when he perceuyed in a hurly burly for 
the same, and ready to make an insurrection, he thus 
sodaynly appeased.”—Taverner’s Garden of Wysdom, 
1539, E ii verso. 

“He feared the hurly burly of the people.”—Para- 
phrase of Erasmus, 1548, Matt., f. 61; also f. 91 twice 
and f. 92 twice, 


The Paraphrase of Erasmus abounds with ex- 
amples of the word. It occurs nine or ten times 
in Mark alone. I think Shakespere was well 
acquainted with this book, as I hope to show in 
another communication to “N. & Q.” The word is 
merely a reduplication of hurly (from hurling), 
which was a common word to express bustle and 
commotion from very early times. It often occurs 
in Higden’s Polycronicon, thus:— 

“In the fourth yere of his reigne the comyns arose in 
dyuerse partes of Englonde, and dyde moche harme. 
And it was called the Aurlyngetyme. Andthey of Kent 
and of Estsex made them two captaynes, called Jac 
Strawe, and Watte Tyler.”—Polycronicon, 1527, f. 320, 
col, i. 

“ Kynge Henry & the chapytour hous of Canterbury 
‘was rebel agaynst hym. In that hurlynge he made it as 
though he knewe it not, and kyssed them, and preserued 
hym and dyde to them all other homely dedes.”—Jd., 
f. 305, col. i. 

“In a playne of Campania were seen as it were 
shyltrons and hoostes of fyghtynge men many dayes 
togyder and noyse and hurlynge togyder of armure was 
herde.”—ZJd., f. 135 verso, col. i. 

R. R. 


In an interesting review of The Image of Ire- 
lande, with a Discouerie of Woodkarne, by John 
Derricke, 1581, &c., your reviewer says: “ Hurle- 
burles is an early, if not the earliest known, 
instance of the use of a Shakspearian word.” I 
am able to give two earlier instances from my own 
reading :— 

** The meaning of the Philosophier was, that princes 
for the ambition of honour, rule and dominion, being in 
continuall strife, and Aurlee burlee, are in very deede 
persons full of miserie and wo.”— A pophthegmes of Eras- 
— translated by Nicolas Udall, 1542, p, 115, reprint 

ite 


“What a hurly-burly is here ! 
Smick smack, and all this gear!” 
Lusty Tuventus, p. 85, vol. ii., Dods 

Old Eng. Plays, ed. Hazlitt, 1874, 
This interlude was written either late in the reign 
of Henry VIII. or very early in the reign of his sop, 

F. C. Birxseck Terry, 

Cardiff. 


Joun Dopp (6™ viii. 450).—The friendship 
between Horace Walpole and John Dodd appears 
to have sprung from the fact that they were both 
born upon Sept. 24, 1717. Dodd was at Eton 
with Walpole, Whaley the poet, and Pratt (after. 
wards Lord Camden). Sneyd Davies was with 
him at King’s College, Cambridge. In Nichols’s 
Collection of Poems, 1780, vol. vi., there is a short 
ode by Whaley on Dodd’s marriage to Miss 
Juliana Jennings; a poetical epistle from the 
same to John Dodd, Esq., of Swallowfield Place, 
dated March 25, 1740 ; and a scene after hunting 
at Swallowfield, in Berks, by Dr. Sneyd Davies, in 
which Mr, Dodd figures as a principal character, 
According to the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1739 
he married Miss St. Leger. He stood for Reading 
in 1740, and was returned M.P. in 1755, 61, '68, 
74, and’80. He died in 1782, being then MP. 
for Reading and lieutenant-colonel of the Berks 
Militia. Justice Hardinge, in Nichols’s Illustra 
tions of Literature, iii. 807, says: “ John Dodd 
and Whaley were congenial spirits, but as far as I 
could judge Dodd had not the ray of a talent, 
except as a Bacchanalian or a libertine.” Horace 
Walpole, writing to the Rev. Mr. Cole on Feb. 14, 
1782, mentions his death thus : “ My old friend 
and your acquaintance Mr. Dodd died last Satur- 
day—not of cold water. I doubt he had hurt his 
fortune as well as his health.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Peak viii. 308).—Homeros will 
find an accurate drawing of the sacred “ Peak of 
Adam” at p. 171, vol. ii., of Forlong’s Rivers of 
Life (Quaritch, 1883); and [ would strongly 
recommend him, before he lectures on this little 
understood subject, to read that writer’s facts and 
mythology regarding all “ Adams,” their “ Foot ”- 
prints and sacred Zions, vide the indexes to Rivers 
of Life. The Shemitic Adam is the earlier Hindu 
Samana or Siva, the Chinese Avalokit-Esvara or 
Samantu, seated on Putaraka or Po-lo-yu, the 
Chinese name of Siva’s consort Parvati. 

VERITAS. 


If a drawing which appeared some long time 
ago in the Illustrated London News would be of 
any use to Homeros, I should have much pleasure 
in at once sending it to any address he may name, 

Emity Coxe. 

Teignmouth, 

There is a short article on the above and am 
illustration of it in vol. i. of the National Ency 
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ia, pp. 52-3, a publication which has seen 
the light only this year. Three volumes have ap- 
peared, and the fourth is expected about Christ- 
mas. Wm. MacKenzie, 69, Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
is the publisher. M.A.Oxon. 
In Knight’s Penny Magazine, June 8, 1833, 
beirg the second volume of the work, will be 
found a distant view of Adam’s Peak, taken from 
Colombo Roads, Ceylon. The woodcut is accom- 
panied by a full description of the mountain, and 
of the ascent of Mr. Marshall, the first man who 
reached the summit of the peak. E. Barcray. 
Wickham Market. 


There is very probably a view of Adam’s Peak 
in the following work, but I have not a copy to 
refer to: Robert Knox, An Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies, illustrated 
with a map, a portrait of the author, and plates, 
fol., Lond., 1681. Ep. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1656-7. 
Bdited by Mary Anne Everett Green for the Master 
of the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tre papers calendared in this volume range over a 

period of eleven months, extending from Ist July, 1656, 

to 3lst May, 1657. This was an anxious time for Oliver 

Cromwell, who was distracted by doubts whether he 

could with safety indulge his ambition and exchange the 

title of Protector for that of king. He was so much dis- 
satisfied with the result of the parliamentary elections 
that when the new House began its sittings in Septem- 
ber, 1656, 141 members were stopped at the lobby door 
by his soldiers, and were prevented by main force from 
taking their seats. He had, however, no reason to be 
discontented with those members who were admitted, 
for they passed an Act in November, 1656, renouncing 
for ever the claim of the Stuarts to the Crown, and 
declaring it high treason to plot against the person or 
government of the Protector. In the following month 
it was proposed in Parliament to offer the Protector 
the title of king, with the right of hereditary succes- 
sion. But this proposal nearly cost him his life from 
the indignation of the army and the fifth-monarchy 
men, who were staunch republicans, and could not 
endure the notion of a king, They engaged in a plot 
to blow up Whitehall with gunpowder, and to shoot the 

Protector on his way to Hampton Court. The plot was 

only just discovered in time, for trains of powder were 

actually laid in Whitehall Chapel, and the desperadoes 
had engaged a house for their ambush which he would 

or on his road. The House of Commons went in a 

y to congratulate him on his escape, and ordered 
that February 13, 1657, should be kept as a day of 
public thanksgiving, On March 5 following Acts 
were passed authorizing the Protector to choose his suc- 
cessor, and setting up a House of Lords, of which he was 
to nominate the members, Three weeks later the House 
waited upon the Protector with a petition, which had 
been carried by 124 votes against 62, praying him to 
assume the style and title of King of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. He took time to consider his answer; but 

the meanwhile the deep-rooted opposition of the army 
was proved by the discovery of another plot, which was 
by the major. generals, and had formidable rami- 


fications. Cromwell was now convinced that the army. 
would never be reconciled to his being crowned king, 
although they were contented to allow him more than 
kingly power. He summoned, therefore, the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners, and solemnly assured them that 
it was against his ience toaccept the crown. It was 
surmised at the time that this was a compromise, and 
that he had pledged himself to the army to decline the 
crown provided that they did not oppose its being offered 
to him. The exiled Royalists were encouraged by all 
these commotions to hope for the Protector’s downfall, 
for they had “ intelligencers ” in England who kept them 
well informed of every change in the political situation. 
The king and his brothers were mainly supported by. 
their sister, the Princess of Orange, but they were 
often in great straits for money. The king’s laundress, 
Dorothy Chiffinch, complains bitterly that her monthly 
allowance was greatly in arrear, although she was con- 
tented to take four livres a day for making and mending. 
the king’s laced linen and washing it. King Charles, 
however, was in clover compared with many of his fol- 
lowers, for every town in the Low Country was full of 
English cavaliers in distress. The Earl of Norwich 
writes from Ghent that he had to shift his quarters to 
wherever he could get “livelihood on trust without 
affronts from creditors.” Colonel Borthwick was in far 
worse plight, for he was lying ill in gaol at Bruges, 
where he was perishing for want of necessaries. He 
aseures the king that he had not changed his clothes for 
three years, and had long been barefooted and a beggar, 
although he had served seven years with distinction in 
the royal army. The exiles comforted themselves by 
believing that there were many classes in England who 
were loyal at heart, and would prove their loyalty when 
the occasion offered. This seems to have been really the 
case with the hackney coachmen of London and West- 
minster, who were a close corporation, with limited 
numbers ; for the disbanded soldiers of the Pariiament 
complained to the Protector that, notwithstanding the 
Order in Council which allowed them to become coach- 
men, no supernumeraries were admitted into the com< 
pany unless they were cavaliers. It will be new ta 
many that after the execution of Charles L, so far 
from his remains being treated with disrespect, Sir 
Thomas Herbert and Captain Mildmay were liberally 
supplied with funds from the public treasury for the 
purpose of his funeral. Herbert’s account of his dis- 
bursements shows an expenditure of 229/. 5s. 2d., of 
which 120/. were for mourning for the attendants. 


By the 


English Versions of the Bible: a Handbook. 
Rev. J. I. Mombert, D.D, (Bagster & Sons.) 
We have histories of the English Bible and its trans. 
lators in abundance, volumes by the score, biographical 
and bibliographical, on the same subject, catalogues of 
translations classified, lists of the several editions of our 
present Authorized Version, described fully and in minute 
detail—all this we possess already. But in this hand- 
book of Dr. Mombert we have, with much of this, much 
more than this. We have a comparative anatomy of the 
antecedent versions with the body of our present trans- 
lation, arranged in parallel columns. Prefixed are two 
tables—one containing specimens of the versions of the 
Old Testament (Genesis xlv. 28-30), twenty-six in num- 
ber, and one of the New (John i, 6-12), numbering 
twenty-four. These set the tone of the book. In 
accordance with this every chapter abounds in parallels, 
every version is subject to comparison with itself— 
where of twofold issue, as in the case of Wiclif, and three- 
fold as in that of Coverdale’s versions of the New Testa- 
ment from the Latin Vulgate—which are compared with 
a fourth, that contained in his Bible. This parallelism 
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of reading and version is the one great feature of the 
book ; and most useful it is, as, whatever may be thought 
of the criticism, giving the reader an ———— of 
judging for himself. Instead of Walton’s Latin version 
of the Vatican text (No. 1 in Table i.), we should have 
preferred, for reasons too many to enumerate here, an 
original Alexandrian text of the Septuagint. The version, 
too, of Charles Thompson might — been paralleled 
with those of Dean Howard (Pentateuch) and Sir Charles 
Brenton in Bagster’s 8vo. and 4to, volumes of the LXX. 
So in Table No. ii. of the New Testament, Coverdale’s 
second translation from the Vulgate (Regnault) might 
have appeared as a parallel to Wiclif and the Rhemish, 
as being, swi generis, all three from the Vulgate. There 
is an elaborate comparison of the old (so called) 
Authorized Version of the New Testament with that of 
the last New Testament revisers. The book is “ quite ” 
American, very comprehensive, very handy, and fairly 
correct. 


Selections from the Poems of Cowper. With Introduction 
by Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan & Co.) 
We have had not a little controversy in our pages on the 
t who forms the subject of Mra, Oliphant’s elegant 
addition to the “ Golden Treasury Series,” and it would 
be worse than useless to reopen a discussion by anything 
we might be disposed to say of ourselves. Mra. Oliphant 
evidently felt rather oppressed by her poet’s gloominess, 
though she does ample justice to his real powers when 
she says that he was “the king of his own manner and 
age. as Pope had been of his. The most fervent admirer 
of Cowper could hardly ask for more ; and if he did, we 
doubt whether he would get it. With Cowper's “ direct 
and sunbright pictures” of the landscapes which he 
describes with such Pre-Raphaelite minuteness Mrs. 
Oliphant is naturally in closer sympathy than with his 
darker muse. We will take our leave of Cowper with 
these “sunbright,” pictures as our last memories. 


Index to the Times Newspaper, 1883. Summer Quarter, 

July 1 to Sept. 30, (Paimer.) 

Tr is a little startling to find that the one hundredth 
‘volume of this indispensable index, the commencement 
of which we easily recall, has now been published. It is 
full as any previous number. The entire work con- 
stitutes a library in itself, and will in time be itself 
indexed. A work more serviceable to those engaged in 
any form of research cannot easily be conceived. 

A very useful device is the Author's Paper Pad, 
issued by Messrs. Field & Tuer. Stripping off the out- 
side leaf, the writer finds a series of 4to. ruled papers, 
which just hold together close enough to require a slight 
effurt to detach them. Toa rapid writer they are likely 
to prove a very serviceable boon, 

Warraker’s eminently serviceable Almanack for the 
year 1884 has appeared. The value of the publica- 
tion now meets with universal acknowledgment. Com- 
paratively little novelty is introduced into the latest 
numbe:, the reason being that the utmost limits of space 
have been reached and the utmost powers of compression 
exercised. Sketches of “The Sanitary Laws,” “‘ The 
History of Small-Pox,” “The Corporation of London,” 
and “ The Fisheries of the World” have, however, been 
introduced into the appendix, 


Porrry of the day, as distinctly outside our province, 
will t, henceforward be mentioned in our “ Notes on 


Tue proprietors of the Genealogist propose to devote 


thirty-two pages monthly of that important magazine to a 
new Peerage of England, Great Britain, the United King- 
‘dom, Scotland,and Ireland, All extinct and 


peer- 


ages are to be included in this work, and the plan to be 


adopted is to be similar, though on an extended scale, to 
the Synopsis of the late Sir N. H. Nicolas. A complete 
history of the peerages of the three kingdoms has 

it is said, previously been collected. G. E. C. is to be 
the editor. 

Mr. Atrrep WALLIS, a valued contributor to our 
columns, for many years editor of the Derby Mercury, 
has become editorial proprietor of the Lxeter and Ply. 
mouth Gazette and the Exeter Daily Telegram, and ig 
about to leave Derby for Exeter. 


Potices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the foli 9 notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

J.N.— 

“Sweetest lips the world e’er knew 
Falsest words have spoken.” 
These words occur in an old ballad, modernized and 
spoiled by the late John Oxenford, commencing, as you 
suggest, “* Once I loved a maiden fair.” The third verse 
in the original runs thus :— 
“ Happy he who never knew 
What to love belonged ; 
Maidens wavering and untrue 
Many a man have wronged.” 
And is thus improved (!) by Oxenford :— 
“ Maidens wavering and untrue 
Many a heart have broken, 
Sweetest lips the world e’er knew 
Falsest words have spoken.” 
A copy of the original ballad, the anonymous author of 
which is supposed to have lived about the time of King 
James, is in the Roxburghe collection. 

J. E. T. Lovepay (“Authors Wanted ”).— The Re 
hearsal ia by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
Anecdotes relating to the Antiquity and Progress of Hore 
Racing, 1769, 35 pp., is assigned to John Burton, M.D, 
in the Dictionary of Anonymous Literature of Halkett 
and Laing. 

ACHENDE.— 

“*Clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father's head.” 
The reference is to Margaret Roper and Sir Thomas 
More. See 1* 8. iii. 10, &e. 

J. C. Sixes anp Orners (“Christmas Cards ”),—The 
information supplied in an article on Christmas cards 
which appeared in the Standard of Nov, 22 will be 
found in “ N, & Q.,” 6% 8, v, 155, 376. 

W. Harnes.—“ Unton Charity Payments ” will appear 
shortly. 

J. W. Bors (“Monk’s Dream”).— Your proof was 
= too late to permit of the corrections being 
made. 

(‘A Philosopher killed by a Tortoise 
492 of present number, on Jeremy Taylor's 

ol ing. 

von NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; aad 
te this rule we can make ne exception, 
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SENSIBLE PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE SUN FIRE AND | LIFE OFFICES, 
NEW YEAR. Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; a Cross, 8.W.: Oxford Street 
(corner of Vere Street), W. x pr lished 1710. " Home and 


Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. Life 
M A 0." 8 low rates for young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate settlement of 
Price from 21. 108. 
A R Oo N & c 0O.’S 
ORNAMENTAL CARTE and CABINET ALBUMS. 
The British Army Album 826 cue JOSEPH GILUOTTS 
bam 

Alexandra Album * STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Deniers throughout the World. 

MARION & CO. 22 and 23, ‘Soho Square, London, W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Go where you 

map, tn every ont climes, will be found 
who havea y word of praise for this Ointment. or chaps, chafes, 

8vo. cloth, price 28. 9d. post free, scalds, and it is remedy ; for bad 
caused by accident or cold, it may be coufidently relied upon for effect~ 

Palmers REGISTERS in ENGLAND: their ing a sound and permanent cure. In cases of puffed ancles, erysipelas, 
History and Contents, with Sepeeeene for Kot their Better | and rheumatism, Holloway'’s Uintment gives the greatest comfort by 
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